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JOHN T. STONE’S VIEW 
OF MODEL RESIDENT 
AGENCY STATUTE 


Uniform—Assured Can Place Where 
He Pleases—Resident Agent and 
Broker Protected 


MUST HAVE TRADE FREEDOM 


Companies to Recognize Loyal Service 
By Dividing Commissions Fairly 
and By Legal Right 


The recent criticism of resident agent 
laws made by John T Stone, president 
of the Maryland Casualty Co,, in talk- 
ing to fire insurance agents, and the 
opinion of the most sagacious agents 
that these laws are entirely too strict 
in some States and should be toned 
down, were two of the reasons which 
caused The Eastern Underwriter to ask 
Mr. Stone to give his idea of a resident 
agent law which would meet the pres- 
ent situation. 

Refers to Indianapolis Speech 

Mr. Stone’s views follow: 

“At the recent annual meeting, at 
Indianapolis, of the National Associa- 
tion of fire insurance agents, there was 
an interesting and significant discus- 
sion of resident agent laws. Happen- 
ing to be present as a guest, I was in- 
vited to take part in the discussion, 
which was, in part, a sequence to allu- 
sions which had been made by speak- 
ers earlier in the session. In reply to 
an inquiry by one of the members I out- 
lined the features, as they appear to 
me, of such a resident agent law as 
would be equitable to all interests and 
workable in practice. 

“After the session adjourned one of 
the members, who is among the lead- 
ers of the association, in conversation 
stated to me that he felt confident that 
such a law would receive general sup- 
port among the agents, and suggested 
the advisability of some representative 
body, such as the International Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, embodying these features in a 
model bill, which could be approved by 
the National Association of Agents; 
and, thus having the official backing of 
both home offices and field, could prob- 
ably be enacted in the several States 
as a substitute for, or an amendment 
to, the existing resident agent laws. 
Law Should Have Four Requirements 

“It would be a great improvement to 
the present unsatisfactory situation if 
such a program were carried out. 

“The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me to furnish for its columns a state- 
ment regarding this proposed model 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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“Che Largest Fire Insurance Company In America” 
Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


COST OF INSURANCE 


Insurance in “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” costs 
no more than in any other company, but every “HOME 
OF NEW YORK” Policy means the most protection that 


can be obtained from any fire insurance company in America. 
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Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 
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PLAN T0 CHECK 
EVIL OF REBATING 


Priddy Dinner Develops Scheme to Ex- 
change Information Among Com- 
panies of Commission Splitting 


FOUR HUNDRED ATTEND BANQUET 


Splendid Tribute to President of Life 
Underwriters’ Association of 
New York 


At the brilliant dinner of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, in 
honor of its president, Lawrence Prid- 
dy, given on Tuesday night at the Ho- 
tel McAlpin, attended by 400 company 
officials and agents, a unique tribute 
which came from the heart, Mr. Priddy 
presented for the consideration of the 
Association several innovations. 

One of them is a plan to check re- 
bating. It is to the effect that when an 
agent is told by a prospect that a re 
bate is wanted that the agent shall im- 
mediately file with his company an 
affidavit setting forth the tacts, which 
facts shall be immediately communi- 
cated to companies in the Library Bu- 
reau. All companies will then refuse to 
accept an application from this case 
until it is proven beyond a shadow ofa 


doubt that there is no rebating involved 
in the transaction. 


Company Executives Endorse Plan 

Before making his speech on Tues- 
day night Mr. Priddy submitted his 
plan to five of the leading executives of 
the city, all of whom endorsed it. Later 
it will come before the New York As- 
sociation for action and undoubtedly it 
is a step in the right direction to mini 
mize the rebating evil Mr. Priddy 
pointed out that rebating is a crime 
and should be considered as such. An 
other point made by Mr. Priddy was 
for closer co-operation in the matter of 
agency licenses between the companies 
and the Insurance Department. Ht: 
said that contracts with agents are of- 
ten cancelled without a notice beine 
filed in the Department. His suggestion 
IS that whenever an agent’s contract 
is cancelled for cause by a company, 
the Department should immediately 
cancel the license : 

Another suggestion he made was that 
a book be issued containing the names 
of prominent patrons of life insurance 
the publication of which book he 
thought would be of inestimable value 
to the great corps of agents. 

The Anti-Twisting Clause 

Still another suggestion was that all 
companies incorporate in their applica- 
tions a clause to the effect that the ap- 
plicant has not terminated insurance in 
another company in order to take out 
a new insurance. He thought that such 
an action, if adopted generally, will 
stop twisting. Such a clause is now in- 
corporated in the application of the 
Metropolitan, Prudential and Pacific Mu- 
tual. Mr. Priddy discussed the recent 
correspondence printed between a pol- 
icyholder of the Pacific Mutual and the 
Metropolitan in which the latter com- 
pany refused to write a case where in- 
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surance would be twisted from the Pa- 
cific Mutual, and, also notified the pol- 
icyholder that the Pacific Mutual policy 
was a good one and that he should not 
permit any agent to change it. Mr. 
Priddy then delivered a eulogy of the 
Metropolitan for its stand, which he 
thought should be adopted by every 
company writing insurance. 
A Great Dinner 

The dinner was one of the most suc: 
cessful ever held in New York City. 

Some years ago Mr. Priddy, gifted be 
yond the ordinary and possessing tre- 
mendous dynamic force, came to New 
York from Virginia and rapidly became 
a successful producer for the New York 
Life. After being elected president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York he started a membership 
campaign, which resulted in the Asso- 
ciation having more new members than 


old members. This work resulted in 
the New York Association and Mr 
Priddy winning cups at San Francisco, 
and attracted so much attention that 
when E. A. Woods was asked to take 
the presidency of the National Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters he said n° 


wou'd accept if he could have as a run- 
ning mate Lawrence Priddy as first 
vice-president. The cups were on the 
tab’e Tuesday night so that all present 
could them. Among those observ- 
ing the tribute paid Mr. Priddy were his 
wife and his mother, the latter coming 
from Virginia to attend the dinner. It 


see 


was an ovation for which she could 
well be proud. 

William F. Atkinson, of the North- 
western Mutual Life, was toastmaster. 


The dinner was unusual in that speech- 

es were made by two persons not in the 

insurance business, in addition to two 

notables who are, D. P. Kingsley, presi- 

dent of the New York Life and E. A. 

Woods, of the National Association. 
Outside Speakers 

One of the outside speakers was 
Henry A. Wise Wood, a member of 
the Naval Consulting Board, who made 
an effective talk on “Preparedness,” 
and Mrs. James L. Laidlaw, who talked 
about suffrage. Mrs. Laidlaw, with tre 
mendous charm, made a_ talk which 
lifted the underwriters off their feet. 
She can put more appeal into the two 
words, “You Men,” than anybody tha‘ 
this writer has ever heard. At the con 
clusion of her words a poll was taken 
which showed that the majority of the 
men present would vote for suffrage. 

Among those in the room was Mrs. 
Jennie Watkins, of the New York Life. 
who writes more than $200,000 a year 
and who is the only woman member of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York. 

At the speakers’ table were Mr. Kings- 
ley, John C. McCall, Walker Buckner 
and James H. McIntosh, of the New 
York Life: George Wilson and Charles 


Jerome Edwards, of the Equitable: 
James V. Barry, of the Metropolitan: 
Julian Myrick, of the Mutual; O. 35 
Rogers, of the Phoenix Mutual, and 
John K. Clark, counsel for the Asso 
ciation. Eighty-eight New York Life 
men were in the banquet hall 
Mr. Kingsley’s Eloquent Talk 

Mr. Kingsley began his talk with a 
facetious reference to characteristic 
qualities of life insurance men. He said 
he could tell a Mutual Life man by 
the air of absolute detachment that 
surrounds him; he could tell an Equi 
table man because he is enveloped by 
a breeziness which suggests Georg: 


Wilson and by the perfect fit of 
his coat that suggests John OB. 
Lunger; he could tell a Northwestern 
man when you see his halo several 
blocks away. He said you can tell a 
Metropolitan man when you see him 
put admitted that “in these days of par- 
ticipating insurance and non-profit rates 
you cannot tell him much.” 

Mr. Kingsley, taking the war and life 
insurance as his topic, then made one 
of the most effective appeals for world- 
wide humanity that has ever been heard 
in a banquet room. He said that life 
insurance presents a lesson that the 
world is bound to learn and observe 
Among its policyholders are men of 
every nation, every race, every creed, 
joining as partners in a human insti- 
tution. A German insured in the New 
York Life is not worrying because an 
Englishman is insured in the same com- 
pany, and vice versa. Both know that 
no advantage can or will be taken of 
them. 

While all the rest of the world seems 
to have gone mad and is tearing down 
what has been built up throughout the 
centuries of toil, policyholders of the 
great companies are living in harmony 
without any anxiety regarding the situ- 
ation. When these policyholders die 
the widows of many of them will have 
only their life insurance to protect them 
from the cares of the world. Mr. Kings- 
ley thought that the example of the 
private corporations could be followed 
by governments. If these is ever to be 
such a thing as permanent peace, such 
a thing as the humanity that binds life 
insurance men together, the example of 
life insurance can be copied by the 
governments of the _ world. Unless 
something of this kind is done quarrels 
between governments will continue be- 
cause of the provincialism of the na- 
tions and the sway of the _ political 
leaders in embroiling them. ‘A world 
government in which ideals of humane 
citizenship shall remain merged while 
continuing the vitality of the State 
must be substituted. The path has 
been mapped out by the great insur- 
ance institutions. Such a civilization 
will certainly guarantee itself as the 
present civilization guarantees war. 

Mr. Woods Scores as Usual 

E. A. Woods made a tremendous hit 
with the life underwriters by emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the human side 
of life insurance. He said that agents 
should remember to put the “life” into 
‘life insurance.” He declared that life 
insurance was not merely selling a 
printed piece of paper, but life insur- 
ance means protection. He told numer- 
ous interesting stories, illustrating this 
human element: the girl he knew who 
was able to go to Vassar because of 
insurance protection; the families in 
the steel districts who are in comfort 
because the bread-winner was insured: 
the widow who does not need worry 
because now she has an income from i: 
life insurance company 


to 


Mr. Woods told how one agent he 
knew entered the insurance business 
His father was a teacher When his 


father died, a few days later, the agent, 
then a small boy, went to the post-office 
to get the mail In his presence his 
mother opened an envelope which he 
learned later contained a check. She 
gathered the children about her and ex 
plained what the check meant in their 
future It made an impression upon 
the boy that grew with the vears until 
he finally decided to become an insur- 
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ance man so that other mothers in a 
similar position might get such checks. 

Life insurance, he said, is the capi- 
talization of love triumphant that 
reaches beyond the grave, unselfish pro- 
vision that enters into the hereafter. 
It is based upon faith and hope, as 
well as religion, faith in the perpetuity 
of love, faith that religion will be fol- 
lowed out, hope for the years to come. 
Faith, hope and love, the greatest of all 
being love. 

The Rebating Affidavit 

Mr. Priddy’s exact remarks about re- 
bating follow: 

“Most important and far reaching of 
all the suggestions I care to make this 
evening is one which appears to be a 
thoroughly practical way to drive ef- 
fectively from the business many per- 
sons commonly described in our ver- 
nacular as rebaters. The person seek- 
ing a rebate in this State seeks to com 
mit a crime—and life insurance com 
panies should not under any condition 
insure criminals. An agent who gives 
a rebate commits a crime and the In- 
surance Department’ should refrain 
from granting an agent’s license to any 
criminal—so, let us get together and 
stamp out this festering, cankerous 
sore from this business forever. 

“| have suggested to the management 
of five or six of our largest Eastern 
companies that wherever and whenever 
an agent cannot place a policy because 
he is unwilling to violate the rules of 
his company and the statutes of the 
State by giving to his applicant a 
rebate, that the agent shall file with the 
company an affidavit setting forth all 
of the facts and that the company shall! 
in turn cause a notice to be served on 
all other companies who are subscrib- 
ers to the Library Bureau, the effect of 
which will be to embarrass, if not pro- 
hibit the applicant from securing insur- 
ance in any other company until the 
company with whom he files his second 
application is satisfied beyond a doubt 
that no rebate is to be given in connec- 
tion with the transaction. Every officer 
with whom | have talked about this 
matter believes that a plan can be 
evolved which is thoroughly practic- 
able, and at an early date your atten 
tion will be called to this matter more 
definitely and you will be asked to give 
the scheme your approval.” 


CLOSING A FARM OWNER 


Clever Talk By Manager O. H. Gabel, 
Representing Illinois Life in Corn 
Belt Section 


O. 
Belt 
an 


the 
Life, 
manner 


H. Gabel, manager of Corn 


Agency the 
interesting story 


Illinois tells 
the 


young 


of 
of in 


which he closed with a farmer: 


“This applicant is a farmer, twenty- 
four years old. When I approached him 
I told him I was a promoter of estates 


one who could put the ‘Safety-first’ sign 


ov his estate. Then I asked him how 
much life insurance he carried. He in- 
formed me $1,000 fraternal. 

“IT said: ‘You are under insured.’ He 
said: ‘How so?’ I said: ‘We tell how 
much insurance a man should carry by 
the property he owns—or what he 
rents.’ He said: ‘I don’t see how you 
can do that.’ I said: ‘It is this way: 


If you own your farm, you should put 
away each year a dollar for each acre 


in a life insurance premium. If you 
rent your farm you should put away 
each year fifty cents per acre Now, 
do you own or rent your farm? He 
threw out his chest and said: ‘I own 
my farm!’ 

“*Good,’ I said, ‘How many acres?’ 
‘One hundred and sixty.’ ‘Then you 
should be investing $160 per year in 
life insurance, which will put a nice 
warm $5,000 blanket around your wife 


and little ones. You are paying $9 per 


year for your fraternal insurance, and 
ycur premium on a $5,000 20-Pay Life 
policy with us is $154.80. This premi- 
um together with your fraternal will 
make you insured in accordance with 
the way farmers buy life insurance. 
Your land is worth $200 per acre, and 
I am only asking you to put one-half 
of one per cent. of the valuation of 
your land each year into life insurance 
for yourself and family. Now, what 
is your full name? (having my applica- 
tion in hand). He replied: ‘John L. Wil- 
king’—‘and where were you born, Mr 
Wilking?’ ‘In Bangor, Maine,’ said he. 


You can guess the rest.” 
The Colonial Life has opened an of- 
fice in Poughkeepsie. 








individuality at its full value. 





Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. y : 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 


mean the realization of all your dreams. 
Vice-President and General Manager, THomas P. 


The president of this Company is W. T. CRawForp ; 
Lioyvp, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Linpsry, all of Shreveport, La. 


How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
When you climb to the top of the rut 


€ 


future worth considering ? 





Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. 


If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 


Jf you 


You can secure a 
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EQUITABLE LIFE GROUP 
COVERS 15,000 EMPLOYES 


$10,000,000 POLICY FOR GOODRICH 
co., AKRON 


Interesting Announcement of One of 
Largest Contracts in History of 
Insurance 


One of the greatest group contracts 
ever written—if not the greatest—is an- 
nounced in the following story from this 
week’s “Agency Items,” published by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society: 

“The Society has just closed the larg- 
est Group Insurance policy ever writ- 
ten by the Equitable, and probably the 
largest life insurance policy that has 
ever been placed, covering all the em- 
ployes of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, O. 

“The Goodrich Company has advised 
its 15,000 employes that on and after 
November 1, 1915, each of them will be 
entitled to share, without cost to them, 
in a plan embracing a Service Annuity 
or Pension, a Disability compensation 
other than that provided by law, and 
life insurance in a substantial sum. 

How Policy Covers 

“The Equitable will provide the life 
insurance part of the plan. Under the 
life insurance plan each employe is cov- 
ered to the extent of $500 for the first 
year of the employe’s service with the 
Goodrich Company, increasing by $100 
for each succeeding year of continued 
service until after the fifth year the 
full amount of $1,000 is reached. All 
employes are automatically graded ac- 
cording to length of service, those who 
have been two or more years in serv- 
ice receiving the respective amounts 
provided for according to the scale of 
service plan adopied. To illustrate: 
Those employes who have been more 
than five years in service receive the 
full amount of $1.00 insurance. The 
policy will amount to between $9,000,- 
000 and $10,000,000 to start with. 

“The Goodrich Company initiated sev- 
eral years ago plans of welfare work for 
the purpose of furthering the common 
interests of the company amd their em- 
ployes, and the present extension of 
the scope of these plans they regard as 
only an incident in such work. They 
state that in providing these benefits 
the Goodrich corperation is extending 
its plan of developing the mental and 
physical efficiency and well-being of its 
employes so successfully begun in the 
physical examinations undertaken in 
1914. To this end the corporation es- 
tablished its Department of Health and 
these forms of social insurance, believ- 
ing them all to be in accordance with 


the sound underlying principles of 
American industry and honest work- 
manship. 


Not a Gift 
“The Goodrich Company goes further 
and states that in providing these safe- 
guards it does so in no way as a gift, 
but rather as a fine example of the mu- 
tual service possible through co-opera- 
tion, believing it to be a part of its busi 


ness to protect as far as possible th2 
well being of all who have contributea 
to its success and holding it to be essen- 
tial to that success that every employe 
should be able to enter upon his or her 
daily task in fit physical condition with 
mind untroubled by unnecessary worry. 

“Second Vice-President E. C. Shaw, 
who makes the announcement to the 
employes, and in whose office the wel- 
fare work is centralized, states further 
that it must, however, be distinctly un- 
derstood and realized by all whom this 
plan is intended to reach that it does 
not in any measure relieve the employe 
of any financial obligations toward pro- 
viding for his future and that of his 
family, but it is expected that the plan 
will be the means of increasing his abil- 
ity to lay by from his earnings a larger 
amount of savings than would be pos- 
sible without this assistance.” 

In an announcement to employes the 
Goodrich Company says: 

We all know that the health, happiness and 
co-operation of its employes are important 
factors in the success of this nage men 

It is also clear that freedom from worry 
on the part of any man or woman is neces- 
sary to the fullest enjoyment of this condition 
of well-being. 

Realizing this, The 
arranged to have your life 
Equitable Life Assurance 
United States and herewith 
this certificate of insurance. 

It is the common duty of us all to provide 
for those who are dependent upon us. This 
insurance certificate does not relieve you of 
your own responsibility to your family but it 
is a means of tiding them over in case of 
your death and should free you somewhat 
from the necessity of worry. 

This certificate is issued without any ex- 
pense to you. The corporation, by _— ar- 
rangement, has purchased nsurance 


has 

insured in the 
Society of the 
delivers to you 


service. group in 
1y and the risk for each is dis- 
ally among all, this policy is a 
one than any of us could in 
obtain Through our membership 
group we are all gaining this ad 
which we can repay only by in 
the group, by preventing 
effective co-operation for 
our common organization. 





vantage 

creased loyalty to 
nd by more 

good of 

In effecting this arrangement, the corpora 


waste a 
the 


tion is not actuated by any false notion of 
philanthropy or paternalism but rather by the 
desire to show in a practical manner the 
value of true co-operation 

Our mutual. effort will result in mutual suc 
cess that will permit of mutual service. 

In taking this step, the directors of the cor 
poration join in my personal hope that you 
will do your part in maintaining that spirit 
of co-operation so necessary to make our com 
me future a success 


MOTOR COMPANY GROUPS 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
has written group policies upon the 
lives of the employes of the ‘Allen Mo- 
tor Car Company and its subsidiary 
company, the Sommers Motor Com- 
pany, both of Fostoria, O. The group 
policy of the Allen Motor Car Com- 
pany amounts to $45,000 and is upon 
the lives of 225 employes and that of 
the Sommers Motor Company amounts 
to $26,000 and is upon the lives of 130 
employes. The policies thus cover 335 
employes for $71,000. They were writ- 
ten last week. 

Few of the automobile companies 
have thus far insured their employes 
under the group plan. The Aetna has 
one other group policy of this nature, 
covering the employes of the Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car Company of De- 
troit, Mich., and written some time ago. 


S. C. DUNHAM, PRESIDENT 
OF TRAVELERS DIES 


CAUGHT PNEUMONIA IN WALK ON 
MOUNTAIN TOP 


Career of a Giant Figure in Life Insur- 
ance—Made Great Record, Too, 
as Lawyer 


Sylvester Clark Dunham, president of 
the Travelers, a giant figure among life 
insurance executives, died in Hartford 
on Tuesday of pneumonia. On Friday 
he was in his office in the Travelers 
Building, apparently in good spirits. He 
went to his new country place on Tal- 
cott Mountain to spend a week-end, and 
caught cold during a walk on a moun- 
tain top. 

Distinguished Ancestry 

Mr. Dunham, who was sixty-nine 
years old, was born in Connecticut and 
descended from a long line of New Eng- 
land ancestors. When Mr. Dunham was 
eleven years old his father moved to 
Ohio. The son had scholastic taste; 
ana was a student of history, bicgraphy 
and to a less degree fiction, but he had 
many difficulties in acquiring an educa- 
tion in Ohio during the ’50s and early 
60s. He went through the various 
grades of the district schools, however, 
was graduated from two academies in 
Ohio, and then entered Mount Union 
College, Alliance, O. He left college at 
the end of his freshman year, just be- 
fore returning to the East. 

Was an Editor 

Mr. Dunham returned to Connecticut 
in 1865 and entered the New Britain 
Normal School, where he studied for 
two years and was graduated at the 
head of his class. After graduation he 
began to study law in the office of 
Charles E. Mitchell of New Britain 
With this study he combined newspaper 
work and he soon became editor of the 
“New Britain Record.” While | still 
studying law he was appointed clerk of 
the city and police courts of Wew Brit- 


ain, his first public office, and one 
which he held for three years. 
Came to Hartford in 1871 


In 1871 Mr. Dunham had progressed 
so far with his law studies that he was 
admitted to the bar of Hartford County. 

Mr. Dunham soon established a repu- 
tation as a lawyer of unusual ability. 
especially in cases involving much re 
search and study, and in 1882 he was 
appointed city attorney of Hartford, an 
office now termed corporation counsel. 
This was one of the three public offices 
he held in Hartford during his lifetime. 
He was city attorney in 1882 and 1883. 
He was appointed a member of the 
board of water commissioners about ten 
years later, an office which he held dur- 
ing the years 1893, 1894 and 1895. He 
was also a member of the board of fi- 
nance in 1910 and 1911. 

After he had finished his term of city 
attorney in Hartford, Mr. Dunham re- 
turned to New Britain as secretary of 
the Corbin companies in that city and 
developed his interest in the manufac- 
turing industries of that city which re 
sulted in his later becoming a director 


of the American Hardware Corporation. 
The next year, however, he became 
connected for the first time with the 
Travelers Insurance Company of this 
city and returned to Hartford, where he 
has lived ever since. 
Travelers Counsel 
The business of the Travelers had 
grown, in 1885, to such an extent that 
it was considered necessary to attach 
a lawyer to the home office staff. At 
the invitation of the late James G. Bat 
terson, who was president, Mr. Dunham 
was selected for this service and was 
appointed general counsel for the com 
pany. The plan was to have a trained 
lawyer in the office who should keep in 
touch with the legal aspects of all the 
company’s affairs, defend and prosecute 
suits and avoid such litigation as was 
avoidable. In addition, the counsel was 
to advise the company concerning its 
insurance and other forms of contracts 
and the validity of the securities in 
which it invested. From the start Mr 
Dunham was able to gain a deep insight 
into the general business of the com 
pany and to acquire an intimate knowl 
edge of its most confidential affairs 
Becomes Director 
Mr. Dunham’s first official connection 
with the company appears in the rec- 
ords of a directors’ meeting on Novem 
ber 2, 1885, when he was appointed 
lawyer at Denver and assumed over- 
sight of the company’s interests in Colo 
rado. Because he was accustomed to 
responsibility and to action in an ex 
ecutive capacity, and had a thorough 
acquaintance with financial interests, 
insurane law and the history and gen- 
eral policy of the company, Mr. Dun- 
ham was elected to the board of direc 
tors January 27, 1897, and this action 
was followed on January 11, 1899, by 
his election to the vice-presidency 
Elected President 
While he was still vice-president, Mr 
Dunham was selected by Mr. Batterson 
as the logical successor to the highest 
office in the gift of the company. Presi 
dent Batterson died September 128, 
1901, and the directors of the company 
on October 14, 1901, confirmed his 
choice by the election of Mr. Dunham 
as his sucessor. It is worthy of note 
that under his efficient direction the 
assets of the Travelers Insurance Com 
pany have increased from $33,000,000 
in 1901 to more than $100,000,000 at the 
time of his death. Mr. Dunham was a 
prominent member of the ‘Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and had 
served as president of the American 
Board of Casualty and Surety Under 
writers, and his counsel and advice 
were much sought after by the leading 
men in the insurance and financial 
world. 
Many Financial Interests 
At the time of his death Mr. Dunham 
was also president of the Travelers In- 
demnity Company, and the Travelers 
Bank & Trust Company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Exchange Bank of 
Hartford; a director in the Metropolitan 
Bank and the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, the United Gas & 
Electric Corporation, the American 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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NEW YORK LIFE DIVIDENDS 


SCALE SAME AS PRESENT YEAR 








Extra Dividends of Company Make Ma 
terial Increase in Ten Year 
Showing 





The New York Life announces that 
ts dividend schedule for 1916 will be 
the same as that for 1915, at least for 
the first three months of the year. 

The company has given out au ad- 
vance record of dividends for ten vears 
under Contribution Annual Divilend 
pclicies taken out in the United States 
in 1906, which includes the 10 per cent. 
extra dividend of the fifth year and the 
$1C per $1,000 extra dividend on the 
tenth anniversary. The result on the 
principal forms $1,000 policies is given 
herewith: 


Ordinary Life Plan (issued in 19...) 
Dividend 





Fayable in Age25 Age35 Ave 45 
- ghee ss $3.35 $4.38 $6.15 
ar 3.65 4.81 6 80 
eer 3.78 5.01 7.11 
Sree 3.89 5.17 7.34 
1911 Extra.... 2.15 2.81 3.96 
_.. fer 4.05 5.40 7.68 
(ae 4.19 5.62 7.99 
Ore 4.33 5.83 8.29 
Perr 4.31 5.81 8.24 
ee 4.45 6.00 8.51 
1£16 Extra.... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Tctal Divs. $48.15 $60.84 $82.07 
19 yrs.’ prms.. 214.90 281.10 395.50 
**Net outlay..$166.75 $220.26 $313.43 
20-Payment Life Plan 
eee toe $4.35 $5.3! $7.04 
. Serre 4.94 6.09 793 
SOGe snscees 5.25 6.48 8.40 
re 5.46 6.74 8.73 
1911 Extra 3.18 3.83 4.85 
BEE Séisetecen 5.81 7.16 9,25 
errr 6.13 7.54 9.70 
| reer 6.43 7.91 19.15 
eee 6.42 7.89 10.11 
eee 6.70 8.24 10.52 
1916 Extra.... 10.00 10.00 19.00 
Total divs.... $64.67 $77.26 £96.68 
19 yrs.’ prems. 318.30 383.40 485.20 
**Net outlay. .$253.63 $306.14 $388.52 


20-Yr. Endowment Plan (issued in 1906) 


SD actnecsiake $6.18 $6.75 £7 90 
er 7.31 7.88 9.04 
eee 7.92 8.48 9.66 
re 8.3 8.90 10.07 
1911 Extra 5.05 5.25 5.73 
iu re 9.02 9.59 10.76 
a, eee 9.64 10.20 11.36 
Oe 10.24 10.80 11.96 
_. eer 10.23 10.78 11.93 
en 10.79 11.35 12.48 
1916 Extra.... 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Total divs..... $94.72 $99.98 $110.89 
*10 yrs.’ prms. 505.30 524.70 973.20 


**Net outlay. .$410.58 $424.72 $462.31 


*Old rates—present endowment rates 
are slightly different. 

**Taking into account the Cash Sur 
render Value of the policy at the end 
cf 10 years, it will be seen that the ac- 
tual annual cost of the insurance is 
very low. 

LEAVES DESTITUTE WIDOW 
Fred A. Busse Was Once Mayor of Chi- 
cago, Postmaster, State Treasurer 
and Legislator 





Fred A. Busse, who died recently, 
was a former Mayor of Chicago, one 
time Postmaster of that city, and, at 
different times, was State Treasurer, 


State Senator and a member of the 
Illinois legislature. In addition to his 
political acitivities he was interested 
in a large coal business. He carried 
no life insurance and the widow was 
left destitute. Read what she says, as 
quoted by the American Bankers: 

“All that I want to do is to earn a 
living. Mr. Busse had every intention 
of leaving me well guarded against 
necessity. He had no idea that he 
would die so early. Even in his last 
sickness he was impatient to get well, 
and said he would work eighteen 
hours a day if necessary to straighten 
out his affairs. 

“All that I have had since Mr. Bus- 
se’s death includes $150 I received from 
the Masons, $150 from another lodge 
and $5,000 allowed me out of the estate. 
Most of the money was needed to meet 
debts that I wanted to take care of at 
once, and a large doctor bill. 

“The building in which I am living is 
heavily mortgaged so that I understand 
I shall have only a $1,000 interest in 
it when the foreclosure is brought in a 
few weeks. That is all I have in the 
world except what I shall be able to 
realize from the sale of the furnishings 
of my home. 

“It breaks my heart not only to part 
with these things but to have to let 
them go for almost nothing. I do not 
want charity—all that I want and must 
have, is an opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing.” 


WRITES MORE SOLDIERS 


Aetna Life Having Good Experience on 
Soldiers Sent To Front From 
Canada 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
has agreed to write group insurance 
upon 454 more Canadian soldiers, from 
Hamilton, Ont., to the amount of $250.- 
000, making the total amount of group 
insurance written and about to be writ- 
ten by the company upon Canadian gol- 
diers $2,181,750. This amount is onthe 
lives of 2,150 men, who are at the front 
or who soon will be at the front. In 
addition to this the company has 1,000 
individual risks, at an average amount 
of from $1,000 to $1,200, upon enlisted 
Canadians. The total war risks car- 
ried by the company on the lives of 
Canadian soldiers amount, therefore, to 
over $3,000,000. 

The Aetna has already written in- 
surance amounting to $525,000 upon sol- 
diers from Hamilton. When the new 
policy is issued it will have insured 
1,208 soldiers from Hamilton to the 
amount of $775,000. 

The losses of the company on the 
soldiers which it has insured have been 
comparatively small. So far. only 
twenty-one claims have been received 
and paid. These twenty-one claims 
amounted to $23,500. 


Edward W. Allen, general agent in 
New York City for the New England 
Mutual Life, may owe some of his pres- 
eat capacity for work and his fine phys- 
! condition to his activity in ath- 
letics while at Yale. Although you 
wouldn’t select him for fleetness to-day, 
he won for Yale the World’s Fair 
championship for the quarter-mile dash 
in 1893. 


ee 


S. C. Dunham, President 


of Travelers Dies 
(Continued from page 3.) 
Hardware Corporation of New Britain, 
the Glastonbury Knitting Company, the 
Phoenix (Fire) Insurance Company, 
the Hartford City Gas Light Company, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, the Underwood Typewriter 
Company and First Reinsurance Com- 
pany. 
Mr. Dunham leaves a widow and one 
son, Donald A. Dunham, assistant sec- 
retary of the Travelers. 





MERIDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We have Liberal Agency Contract awaiting a High Grade 
Producer in Eastern Missouri 


WRITE THE COMPANY FOR MORE INFORMATION 











Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 


ful, rapidly growing field 





The Pension 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 











REMEMBER 





The Texas Life Insurance Company 
OF WACO, TEXAS 
Is the pioneer life insurance company of 
the Southwest 
ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“*It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

‘*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 

its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOHN 6. HOYT 
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COMPANIES’ VIEW OF 
NEW PROTECTIVE SOCIETY 


CHICAGO ORGANIZATION “FOR 
LIFE MEN ONLY” 
Can the “Part-Time Man” Be Elimi- 


nated From the Business—Who 
Should Remain? 


Sixty prominent life insurance 
met at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
a few days ago and organized an asso- 
ciation with this motto: “Life Insur- 
ance Business for Life Insurance Men 
Only.” The members will embrace 
‘any person who is actively, regularly 
and legitimately engaged in the sale 
of life insurance as an avowed agent 
of a specified legal reserve life insur- 
ance company.” Alfred Holzman, of 
the Mutual Benefit, originator of the 
movement, acted as chairman. 


men 


A Declaration of Principles 


One paragraph of the Association’s 
declaration of principles reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We believe that life insurance com- 
missions should go to regular life in- 
surance agents exclusively, and that 
this principle is entitled to the endorse- 
ment of the public and to strict en- 
forcement by the companies and gen- 
eral agents and managers, and we 
pledge ourselves to help in every way 
possible.” 


This brings up again the old ques- 
tion of curbing the activities of the 
part-time agent. It also makes an 


analysis of the part-time agent import- 
ant at this time. If the new Society 
hopes to eliminate the part-time agent 
entirely it will meet with stiff opposi- 
tion on the part of many companies, 
while some agents, who are directing 
only part of their efforts to life insur 
ance, will undoubtedly go into court to 
protect that end of their livelihood. 

The elimination of all part-time 
agents will drive millions of dollars a 
year off the companies’ books; will 
throw into other professions many 
great producers of life insurance; and 
will stop the development of many fu 
ture great underwriters and agents 
Furthermore, the movement will run 
into insurance departmental supervi- 
sion rocks, as several commissioners 
have taken the stand that it is uncon- 
stitutional to legislate that a man must 
give his full time to life insurance sol- 
iciting before he can be designated an 
agent. 

The Trained Agent 


If the new Society tries to drive out 
of the business men who are in no true 
sense of the word trained agents, but 
who are able by influence to pick up 
a premium or two a year, they will 
have the sympathy of the entire life 
insurance fraternity. 

The National Association of Life Un 
derwriters seems to have hit upon the 
kind of commission grabber who should 
be eliminated in the coinage of their 
new phrase “rake-off man.” 

The Eastern Underwriter prints the 
views of some company executives on 
the part-time question, and hopes in 
the next two or three weeks to present 
this part-time question from all angles 
ranging from the radical “All-your- 
time-devoted-to-life-insurance- or- none,” 
down to the most conservative esti- 
mate of a writer’s qualifications. The 
views of executives, given with the un- 
derstanding that their names be not 
used, follows: 


OPINION NO. 1 
What About the Brokers? 


I believe that we are all opposed io 
the part-time man whom many who dis 
cuss the subject have in mind—the 
man who secures a license mainly for 
the purpose of accommodating his 
friends, business associates, or employ- 
er by securing insurance for him witb 
the agent’s commission deducted from 
his first premium payment. I am sure 
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line company. 


duties could be undertaken. 





to take charge of established agencies in Eastern States of an Eastern old 
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we should all like to see that class of 
part-time men eliminated. 

On the other hand, life insurance and 
agency work as a whole would suffer 
if the part-time man who is enraged 
in some other line of work but is look- 
ing forward to taking up life insurance 
soliciting were eliminated. It would 
surely be unwise, even cruel, to urge a 
man who is doing reasonably well in 
his present occupation to abandon it 
at once for a new and untried field. 
Frequently, that man should be ad- 
vised first to devote his leisure time 
to soliciting with a view to determin- 
ing his adaptability to the work. Many 
high-class, successful solicitors pru- 
dently began in that way, not abandon- 
ing the old love until they were sure of 
the new. The third class of part-time 
men are the brokers who write life in- 
surance in connection with other 
branches of the business. Our own ex- 
perience is that such business is quite 
as good as the average. Indeed, busi- 
ness secured in that way in this city 
has proved more persistent than busi- 
ness in general. Many of these men 
discover presently that the more profit- 
able end of their work is .fe insurance, 
and soon or late their whole time is 
devoted to the work. Many of our best 
producers have been secured in this 
way. 

OPINION NO. 2 
Life Men Not Made in a Minute 

Some men seem to think it is pos- 
sible to chuck a man into this business 
fully equipped to make a livelihood 
from the outset. Occasionally men are 
found who make immediate success, 
but they are mighty rare. The great 
bulk of agents are developed slowly 
and from the little men—part-time men 
if you please, who are educated and 
helped by their managers, maybe, but 
chiefly carve out their own destinies. 
Take away part-time men and the busi- 
ness would go down fully a_ third; 
worse than that, the number of those 
who write the other two-thirds would 
be sadly depleted as their ranks would 
not be replenished from the part-time 
men, 

So far as I can learn, the arguments 
for the elimination of part-time men 
come from a few general agents. I do 
not want to say that their renewal ac- 
counts would be increased by elimina- 
tion, but that has been suggested to 
me. Personally, I have no opinion on 
this point and I know of only one man 
who advocates the idea and he plays 
a very fair game with his agents. As 
you probably know, we have in our 
ranks a lot of big minded, successful 
and experienced general agents. I 
think their average period of service 
is about twenty-three years. I do not 
know of a man in the lot who advo- 
cates the elimination of the part-time 
man. Of course, in speaking of the 
part-time man I refer to the agent who 
conscientiously combines life insurance 
with some other branch of business 
the bank cashier or the country store- 
keeper, for instance; not the bookkeep 
er or superintendent in a factory who 
is appointed merely as a subterfuge for 
influence, introductions and rebates. |! 
have no use for this type of “agent.” 


A Western Illustration 

We have an interesting illustration 
of the value of part-time men in one 
of our Central States where we effect- 
ed anew organization several years ago. 
The territory was broad, populous and 
capable of producing a large volume 
of business, but had been neglected. 
[ told the manager that there were two 
ways of effecting organization: (a), 
to select a few men, train them care- 


fully and prudently and then locate 
them as fast as they seemed to be 
“self-sustaining”: (b), to appoint alot 
of agents—chiefly part-time men, who 
could be educated by bulletins, conven- 
tions and experience; and of the two 
methods I thought it would be best for 
him to try the latter. Now what was 
the result: nearly 800 contracts have 
been made with men who were care- 
fully investigated; of this number one- 
half have become producers. At pres- 
ent over 20 are rated as “$100,000 men,” 
while there are two who are good for 
over $200,000. The territory, as a 
whole, will produce in 1915 an unusual- 
ly large volume of gilt-edge business. 
The manager has done a lot of hard 
work, traveling from point to point, 
giving talks, holding conventions, writ- 
ing bulletins and carrying on an edu- 
cational campaign. Of the twenty-two 
men, above referred to, all excepting 
three or four started as part-time men 
and are now “all-time” men. They 
would never have reached the second 
rung of the ladder if they had not put 
their feet upon the first. 


OPINION NO. 3 
Problem a Dual One 


I am frank to state that I have been 
partial to the professional agent, to the 
man who gives his whole time and de- 
votes himself to education along the 
lines of the business and who holds 
himself out to be and is a thorough- 
going life insurance agent. 


I realize at the same time 
problem may be a dual one. In thickly 
settled communities it seems to me 
that the part-time insurance man is a 
superfluity and an element of danger 
to the business. I am of the opinion 
that much harm has been done to the 
business of life insurance by the in- 
troduction of the part-time man in 
large communities like New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 
or any large city. It used to be the 
case, at any rate, that you could scarce- 
ly go into a bank, or railroad station. 
or telegraph office or peanut stand 
without being confronted by some sign 
indicating that many of the employes 
there were spotters for one or more 
large insurance companies. I have been 
myself talked to within the confines of 
my own bank along this line. 

The logic of this situation seems to 
me to be every man his own agent, ai.d 
I think for the best reputation of the 
business the part-time man should be 
wholly discouraged in large business 
centers. 

In the country the situation is dif- 
ferent. We cannot expect in reason 
that a man can write enough business 
in the country to sustain life and en- 
title him to that position in society 
which it is every man’s right to hope 
for. This rule is, of course, open to 
numerous exceptions of competent and 
capable men who by their exceptional 
capacity, attainments or situation can 
afford to devote themselves to life in- 
surance even in the country. But 1! 
think that in the main we can say that 


that the 


the city and the country propositions 
present different aspects. 

It has been my opinion for a long 
time that this thing should be regu- 
lated by the State by requiring a cer- 
tain examination in regard to fitness, 
knowledge of terms, knowledge of the 
theories of the business and a general 
test which would satisfy as to ability 
to correctly represent an insurance con- 
tract to the public. This is for the ini- 
tial license, and for every renewal 
there should be some minimum re- 
quirements of business written. 

Although a good deal of foolishness 
has been printed and agitated about 
part-time agents, I am not. sure 
that there has not been some good 
come out of it all. It does not seem 
to me that it makes so much differ- 
ence whether we write a few million 
dollars less of insurance a year if we 
do the business right and if the abuses 
of the system are so minimized that it 
can continue rightfully to commend it- 
self to the growing sympathies of the 
public. 

I realize that a great deal of the 
trouble that has come to the business 
has come from part-time men and if 
possible I would like to see every one 
of them eliminated, but I realize that 
it is not possible, that we must have 
their help in some localities at least, 
and that a legitimate field is offered, 
therefore, to a limited extent for the 
activities of such men. 

OPINION NO. 4 
General Agents Have the Remedy 
The life underwriters agitating this 
(Continued on page 9.) 





You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 


OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 





Several pi of llent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








OW about those plans made 

last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 











W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mase. 
Inc. 1861 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 


W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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ORDINARY LIFE VS. INCOME 


CONTRACTS DISCUSSED AT LUNCH 








Congressman, Minister, Doctor, Agents 
and Brokers Hear Debate in 
Wallis Office 





So marked has been the growth of 
the Luncheon Conference of the Great- 
er New York Agency of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, which has become one of 
the most progressive New York City 
agencies under the management of 
Frederick ‘A. Wallis, that, to use the 
words of Mr. Wallis, “a new meeting 
place will have to be secured or con- 
trivances arranged for hanging on the 
outside of the building.” Over one hun- 
dred agents, brokers, medical examin- 
ers and guests were present at the 
Conference on Saturday noon, at the 
offices, 111 Broadway, during which a 
buffet lunch was served, with Kentucky 
beaten biscuits and home cured ham 
“starring” on the menu. 

The gathering was a 
organizing ability of Mr. 
Among the guests were Dr. Wehner, 
chief medical director from the home 
office; Congressman Bennett, from the 
23rd New York District; Dr. Palmer, 
associate pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and of which Dr. 
Jowett is pastor, together with the fol- 
lowing visiting general agents of the 


to the 
Wallis 


tribute 


Fidelity: Tripp, Albany; Cotter, Provi- 
dence; Ambler, Troy and Buchanan, 
Utica; Supervisor Alexander. 


Life Versus Death Insurance 

The topic for discussion at the Con- 
ference was the value of income insur- 
ance (life) as compared with policies 
written under the Ordinary Life and 
Limited Payment Life plans (death in- 
surance). 

The discussion, carried on under the 
leadership of Mr. Wallis centered 
around a policy which guarantees an: 
Income $750 to $1,200 to you annually 
long as you live, according to maturity 
age, and all profits; $10,000 cash to you 
in one sum, or in monthly instalments, 
if you live, and all profits; $10,000 cash 
to you in 8 instalments, or $11,450 de- 
ferred, and all profits, if totally and 
permanently disabled; $10,000 cash to 
your beneficiary in one sum, or monthly 
or yearly income, if you die, and all 
profits. 

Immune to Fluctuating Conditions 

In his analysis of the policy, Mr. Wal- 
lis said that Bethlehem Steel might 
soar to the sky, or the bottom drop out 
of its market value, but the benefits 
under this policy would not be disturb- 
ed. It provided for an income that 
could not be lost, squandered or hy 
pothecated; life income, family income, 
old age income, disability income; that 


the contract is perfect and is super- 
vised by 41 State governments, free 


from taxation and guaranteed by $31,- 
000,000 assets. 
March of Modern Progress 

Mr. Wallis deprecated the tendency 
to sell ordinary life and limited pay- 
ment life contracts, comparing the 
practice with that of a person who 
would attempt to sail over the ocean 
at this date in a vessel of the old May- 
flower type. or travel across the conti- 
nent behind a yoke of oxen. Benefits 
under such policies, he said, are only 
possible in case of the death of the 
holder. Therefore, it would seem ap- 
propriate to drape such contracts with 
a black border. 

What the men of to-day desire, he 
said, is life insurance—not death in- 
surance. They wish a contract con- 
taining benefits applicable to them, and 
which, however, at the same time pro- 


vide benefits to the family in case of 
a premature death. 
A Graphic Illustration 
As illustrating his idea, Mr. Wallis 


asked those assembled to imagine 100 
individuals starting down Broadway or 
a surface car, some insured under Or 
dinary Life and Limited Payment Life 
plans, and others having Income poli- 
cies. The policies are to mature at the 
foot of Broadway and the benefits paid. 
Those carrying income policies such 


as he was describing would turn to the 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 
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left and cash in their policies by re- 
ceiving gold from the vaults of trust 
companies or banks carrying deposits 
of life insurance companies. Those 


having life or limited payment life poli- 
cies would be carried to the right and 
their bodies deposited in the vaults of 
the Trinity Cemetery—their contracts 
being for death insurance. He gave an 
additional illustration of this idea by 
paraphrasing Gray’s Elegy Written in 
a Country Church Yard. 


Mr. Wallis challenged those present 
to show more than two vaults at which 
a policy can be cashed in—a safety 
vault or the cemetery vault. To which 
vault are you taking your prospects, 


he asked? 

He pictured the idea of talking death 
insurance to throwing a gold watch to 
a drowning man. It is not a gold 
watch he needs, but rather a skiff. 
Real life insurance would give him the 
skiff and throw in the watch to boot. 

Mr. Wallis announced that the writ- 
ten business of the agency to date for 
the month of October was in excess of 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

Dr. Wehner’s Remarks 

During the course of his remarks, 
Dr. Wehner, chief medical director from 
the home office spoke of the value of 
occasional meetings between the medi- 
cal and agency forces. The agents he 
characterized as producers of the mate- 
rial with which to build and as master 
builders, the medical staff being the 
architects and inspectors to pass upon 
the material with which the structure 
is to be built. 

He gave an outline of what 
acterized as an ideal risk and 
the agency force to canvass for busi- 
ness among those whom they felt rea- 
scnably sure would be desirable candi- 


is chayr- 
urged 


dates. A very touching reference was 
made to the source of power—the 
heart. 


Congressman Bennett said that for 
the present his mind was fixed defin- 
itely upon one purpose, that of secur- 
ing re-election to Congress. He be- 
lieves he will succeed because he has 
fixed all of his efforts to this one pur- 
pose. Life insurance agents, he said, 
should concentrate their labor toward 
one end—securing names on the dotted 
line. An appropriate story was told 
apropos the fellow who tried to cover 
too much territory. 

Agents as Stabilizers 

Dr. Palmer spoke of the great goo 
accomplished by life insurance agents. 
In his pastoral work he frequently 
cemes into contact with misery and 
want emanating from the disablement 
or death of a bread-winner. Such a 
condition disturbs the economic equi- 
librium of a community but not 
so where the work of the life insur- 
ance solicitor has borne fruit. In that 
case, he said, the agent becomes a sta- 
bilizer. 





JOHN HANCOCK’S INVESTMENTS 


More Than $38,000,000 in Farm Loans 





—Several Million in Middle West 
and South 
Boston, Oct. 24.—None of the life 


companies having their home offices in 
Boston are in the slightest degree likely 
tc participate in the Allies loan. The 
John Hancock finds a promising field 
for investment among farmers in the 
Middle West and is now making invest- 
ments in Alabama, beginning in the 
central counties. Mortgage loans con- 
stitute quite a favorite class of secu- 
rities with this Company, in which it 
has over $38,000,000 invested, several 
millions of which are placed in the 
Middle West and South. 





Assets 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Occasionally we have an opening. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


- —O F— — —— 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
January 1, 1915 


Surplus (Mass. Standard).. 


Serer $179,895,636.00 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 
New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


$46,516,911.00 
43,315,986.56 





3,200,924.66 


Superintendent of Agencies. 








“INVESTMENTS” THE TOPIC 


PRESIDENTS MEET DECEMBER 9-10 


Subject Divided Into Three Groups, 
City Deveiopment, Raiiroads 
and Farm Mortgages 








The investments of life insurance 
companies and the large contribution 
they make to ‘American economic pro- 
gress will be the theme at the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents which will 
be held in New York City at the Hotel 
Astor on Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 9 and 10. 

One topic under this central theme 
will emphasize the relation of life in- 
surance investments to city develop- 
ment and at the same time point out 
various problems connected with such 
investments which might well be sim- 
plified. This part of the program will, 
of course, deal with the different class- 
es of city mortgage loans made by life 
insurance companies and the part they 
play in the upbuilding of urban com- 
munities. 

Address By Railroad President 

On the railroad side of life insurance 
investments there will be an address 
by a railroad president on the relation 
of the railroad and its securities to 
land values. Under this topic oppor- 
tunity will be given to show how trans- 
portation facilities serve to increase 
and stabilize both city and farm values. 

A third division of the program will 
be devoted to the subject of farm mort- 
gage values, from the investors’ point 
of view. With the increased demand 
from agricultural sources for mortgage 
loans has come agitation for the enact- 
ment of rural credit measures both in 
State Legislatures and in Congress. 
Last spring, after several rural credit 
bills had failed in Congress, a joint 
committee of the House and Senate 
was appointed to consider the matter 
between sessions and make a report 
about the first of next January. This 
committee will have at hand, among 
other information, the result of an in- 
vestigation which the Department of 
Agriculture has been engaged in for 
two years, dealing with the amount of 
farm loans outstanding in the United 
States, with rates of interest, commis- 
sions and other expenses paid by the 
borrowers. This information has been 
collected by the Department from sev- 
eral sources, including farmers them- 
selves, and is now being checked up 
by the figures which have been sup- 
plied by life insurance companies, 
banks and other investors. A most ex- 
haustive report is being prepared deal- 
ing with average interest rates py 
States. 

Farm Mortgages 

“In connection with the discussion of 
farm mortgage problems at our meet- 
ing, there will be presented a digest 
of the data furnished us recently by 
life insurance companies with respect 
to the amount invested by them in such 
securities,” says Manager R. L. Cox. 
“As the companies generally responded 
to this request for information, the sta- 


tistics will represent almost 100 per 
cent. of the loans outstanding. These 


original figures, which are now being 
carefully tabulated, contribute illumin- 
ating information regarding the large 
extent to which the life insurance com- 
panies have financed the agricultural 
activities of this country. The presen- 
tation of these statistics, with a dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in 
loaning trust funds, will reveal the read- 
iness of life insurance to respond to 
economic needs, and at the same time 
emphasize the infinite care that must 
be exercised in the selection of securi 
ties.” 

The courts of Davenport, Ia., have 
denied an application for a temporary 


receiver for the Merchants Life of 
Burlington. 

The Central Life of Lexington and 
the Iroquois Life of Louisville have 


completed plans for a merger. 
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BENEFICIARIES AND ASSIGNEES 


Paper Read at the Annual Meeting of the Penn Mutual 
Agency Association Held at Atlantic City 
October 19th to 21st, 1915 


Gibb, Actuary 








The tendency of the different legis- 
latures toward the standardization of 
policy forms, which began about the 
year 1906, has eliminated many of the 
special features previously used as 
talking points by the representatives of 
different life insurance companies. 
There has also been a_ tendency 
amongst the companies, which hereto- 
fcre were very liberal in their accep- 
tance of risks, to raise their standard 
of acceptance. This has been due in 
some instances to the limitation as to 
the amount of new business which can 
be accepted under the New York law 
by companies doing business in that 
State, but more largely to the elimina- 
tion of the deferred dividend plan and 
the substitution of the annual dividend 
form which makes comparisons be- 
tween different companies as to net 
cost much more available, particularly 
as the returns required and published 
by some of the States now give very 
full details regarding annual dividends 
paid by all the companies. 

Raising Standard of Acceptance 

Another factor which has had a large 
measure of influence in raising the 
standard of acceptance in an effort to 
create a lower net cost has been the 
increased activity of the companies do- 
ing a non-participating business. The 
result has been that the net cost in 
first-class participating companies has 
been coming closer together, and, there- 
fore, in cases of competition the agent 
has had to seek other grounds in order 
to lead his prospect to believe that the 
proposition he offers him will finally 
work out to his advantage as compared 
with other propositions which may 
have been submitted. 

How an agent can give the most ef- 
ficient service to his client is a subject 


which is now receiving the most 
thoughtful consideration of the best 
minds engaged in the selling of life 


insurance, and one of the most import- 
ant features of such service is the mat- 
ter of providing proper protection to 
the beneficiary or to the assignee if the 
policy after issue should happen to be 
assigned. There has been a great 
change in the attitude of the public as 
well as of the insurance fraternity to- 
ward this question and to-day it is rec- 
ognized as being of far greater import- 
ance than ever before. Perhaps it will 
help to a better understanding of the 
question if we go back and trace in a 
general way the gradual evolution of 
the position of the beneficiary under 
life insurance contracts. 

In Early Days of Life Insurance 

In the early days of life insurance, 
we find that originally it was not the 
insured himself but the beneficiary who 
negotiated for the protection desired; 
the beneficiary was really the party to 
the contract, the life insured was mere- 
ly the subject of the insurance. In 
fact, before insurance corporations 
came into existence and when the busi- 
ness was carried on exclusively by in- 
dividual underwriters, the beneficiary, 
or individual who was to reap the bene- 
fit of the insurance, was seldom bound 
by ties of mutual interest to the life 
on whom he had taken out the insur- 
ance. He effected contracts openly as 
a matter of wager. This sort of life 
insurance was finally prohibited in Eng- 
land by the so-called Gambling Act of 
1774 which is known as the statutory 
definition of the principle of insurable 
interest. 

Policy a Chose in Action 

The principle is still recognized more 
or less closely by our courts, and, there- 
fore, it is advisable in issuing a new 
contract, to make sure that the rela- 


tionship between the insured and bene- 
ficiary is sufficient to mean a greater 
interest in the continuance of the life 
insured than its discontinuance. A pol- 
icy is a chose in action, and in some 
States, for instance New York, the 
question of insurable interest is seldom 
raised; in States where that principle 
has been recognized by the courts, it 
still seems necessary for the company 
to inquire into the status of the parties 
making claim before paying a death 
loss. When the premium is paid by the 
insured and not by the beneficiary or 
the assignee, the question of insurable 
interest is not nearly so important as 
in the cases where the in-ured is not 
the payer of the premium. 

The beneficiary provisions as they 
now appear in the contracts applied for, 
and in assignments that are subse, 
quently made, are in some instances 
much more complicated than they were 
originally. We find, however, that in 
many old contracts beneficiary clauses 
were drawn without proper considera- 
tion being given to their legal effect 
in case the insured later on desired to 
borrow on or assign the policy. We 
might instance such a_ beneficiary 
clause as “payable to ———————, wife 
of the insured, and his children, share 
and share alike.” This created an in- 
determinate title, as in event of the 
wife, the named beneficiary, dying, the 
insured might re-marry and have issue 
by his second wife, and accordingly a 
definite title to the policy could not be 
established until after the death of the 
insured. 

First Penn Mutual Contracts 

The first contracts issued by this 
company were, however, usually for the 
sole benefit of one beneficiary, and no 
other party had even a contingent in 
terest. Gradually it became not un- 
usual to divide the proceeds amongst 
several beneficiaries. Then the entire 
interest was sometimes given to one 
beneficiary contingent upon surviving 
the insured, and the other beneficiaries 
took no share of the proceeds except 
in event of the first, the direct benefi- 
ciary, dying before the life insured. The 
next step was in the direction of giv- 
ing the insured himself, the payer of 
the premium, an interest in the con- 
tract contingent upon the beneficiary 
predeceasing him; or even actually to 
leave out altogether a designated bene- 
ficiary and make the policy payable 
solely to the executors, administrators 
or assigns of the insured himself. Even 
where contracts were payable to a des- 
ignated beneficiary, the effort was 
made to keep the contract more or less 
under control of the insured; he was 
given the right to surrender the con- 
tract, for example, or the right to ex- 
ercise certain options at the end of a 
stated period. The tendency toward 
enlarging the powers of the insured, as 
payer of the premium, continued to 
grow until he was no longer obliged to 
retain a beneficiary originally named in 
the contract, but could reserve, if he 
chose, the right to designate a new 
beneficiary without the consent of the 
original. In the latest contracts of our 
own and some other companies, this 
right has been still further developed 
to include the title to the dividends 
awarded to the contract and to the 
loan and cash values available. 

Evolution of Position of Beneficiary 

The gradual evolution in the position 
of the beneficiary outlined in the fore- 
going pages from that of being the 
real party to the contract and possess- 
ing the sole interest, to that of a con- 
tingent party designated by the insured 
and subject to his right of substitution, 
has created many interesting problems 
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for review by the courts. Such prob- 
lems are chiefly concerned with deter- 


mining the rights of parties to whom 
the insured has transferred his interest 
or who stand in the relationship of 


creditors. The insured, it may be re- 
marked in passing, cannot definitely 
exempt his own interest from the 


claims of his own creditors He has 
sometimes attempted to do so in the 
case of income contracts payable to 
himself, by incorporating special pro 
visions to the effect that the income 
shall be “free, clear and discharged” 
from any of his obligations; but prac 
tically speaking, such attempts at so- 


called spendthrift agreements are un- 
satisfactory and at best they merely 
serve the purpose of delaying payment 
until the conflicting interests of the 
claimants are decided by litigation. It 
is only in respect to the interest of the 
beneficiary that the insured is in a 
position securely to provide against the 
attacks of creditors. 
An Interesting Example 
An interesting example of the 
of providing in the policy that the in 
sured shall have the right to surrender 
the contract, is afforded by the case of 
a policy issued by this company on the 
life of a Frederick R. White. The pol- 
icy was issued on the 20 Payment Life 
Trust Certificate plan for the benefit 
of the wife of the insured if she sur 
vive him, otherwise to the insured’s es 


effect 


tate, and gave the insured the option 
of surrendering the policy for paid-up 
insurance or other value at any time 


The insured was adjudged a bank 


rupt and the referee, having discovered 





the clause giving the insured the r 

to surrender, ruled that the trustee in 
bankruptcy was entitled to the cash 
value of the policy and 


directed that 
in event of the insured’s fa z 

the trustee the cash value 
days, the said 
should pass to the trustee as ar 
of the insured’s estate Although coun 
sel for the wife fought the case through 
the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York and 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, the ref 






cash surrer 





eree finally won out against the wife, 
the higher Court deciding that the wife 
had no vested interest in the policy 
and that it could be surrendered or its 
value received by the trustee in bank 
ruptcy free from any claims on the 
part of the wife It is by no means 
safe to conclude owever, that all con 
tracts giving the insured the right to 
surrender will be construed in a man 
ner similar to the White cass Even 
in this instance the opinion of the Cir 


cuit Court of Appeals was a reversal! 
of the United States District Court; 
and a slight change in the language of 
the contract or any of the attendant 


to be a per- 


circumstances might prove 


tinent factor in influencing a different 
decision in other cases. Besides, the ex 
emption laws of one State differ con- 
siderably from such laws in other 
States and the attitude and precedents 


of a court of one jurisdiction from those 
of another. 
Not a Settled Question 


It is, accordingly, not a settled ques 
tion as to whether the insured’s cred 
itors can compel the exercise for their 
benefit of an option on the part of the 


contract for 
The exemption laws of 


insured to surrender the 
its cash value. 


the different States must be taken into 
account. The Supreme Court of the 
State of Kentucky, for example, has 
ruled that under the Kentucky statute 


an assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors did not carry with it the right to 
exercise an option to surrender the pol- 
icy and that the assignee had no claim 


upon the policy in question which was 
exempt under the statute. It has also 
been argued with much force that under 
the provisions of the United States 
Bankruptcy ‘Act, which controls the rul 
ings of the United States Supreme 
Court, the trustee for the insured’s 


creditors is only entitled to the cash 
value of such policies as are payable by 
their terms to the bankrupt or his es- 
tate. 

(To be continued.) 
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The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 


ance Company, 


sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneyral Efficiency 














The Illinois Life Bulletin 


Cost and contains a timely and in- 

Danger structive article on the 

of Delay cost of delay in taking 
out life insurance: 


“It has been well said that putting 
off insurance is like waiting for a ris- 
ing river to run by—the longer you 
wait the harder it is to cross. 

“The first argument against putting 
off insurance is, that the applicant in- 
surable to-day, may a month or a year 
from to-day be uninsurable; but the 
optimism of the average prospect as 
to his own health and longevity is usu- 
ally such that this argument fails to 
secure the signature,” it says. 

“There is, however, even a stronger 
argument against putting off taking in- 
surance than the danger of future unin- 
surability, and since it can be set 
down in cold-blooded, understandable 
figures on a dollar and cents basis, it 
is usually more effective than an aca- 
demic discussion of what might happen. 

“Take for example a young man who 
insures at the age of 25, using as a 
basis for our illustration the Ordinary 
Life Guaranteed Annual Additions 
policy, and making our comparisons on 
the theory that no matter at what age 
he insures he shall live out his ex- 
pectancy, according to the American 
Experience Table of Mortality which 
you will find on pages 264 and 265 of 
your rate-book. 

“On $1,000 issued as of age 25 the 


annual premium for the first twenty 
years is $21.85, reduced to $17.04 for 
the twenty-first year and thereafter. 


The life expectancy at the age of 25 is 
39 years, therefore, on the assumption 
that this policyholder dies in his 64th 
year the total premiums paid would be 
$760.76 in return for which the death 
benefit would be $1,225, or a cash re- 
turn over premiums paid out of $464.24, 
which is sixty per cent. more than the 
total premiums; and for him to pay in 


“At the age of 50 total premiums to 
expectancy $1,004.84, maximum death 
benefit $1,228. 

“At the age of 55 total premiums to 
expectancy $1,027.31, maximum death 
benefit $1,212. 

“At the age of 60 total premiums 
$1,083.60, maximum death benefit $1,- 
206. 

“In the case of the Limited Payment 
Life policies you can easily and readily 
figure the cost of putting off insurance 
from year to year and quickly show 
the prospect, as we have shown in the 
above figures, how it actually costs 
him money to go without insurance. 

“In connection with the Mortality 
Table referred to and found on pages 
264 and 265 of your rate-book you will 
also find it of advantage in your can- 
vass to call attention to the deaths 
that occur within stated periods as 
shown on page 266 of the rate-book. 

“A great many men put off taking in- 
surance now because they sincerely be- 
lieve that by putting it off that are 
saving money, therefore, you should 
be prepared to prove that delay means 
loss and early insurance means saving.” 





100 INTERVIEWS 








As was recently printed in The East- 
ern Underwriter the Illinois Life asked 
a number of its agents to keep a com- 
plete record of one hundred interviews. 
The reports on the interviews have en- 
abled the company to make a fair and 
interesting illustration of the fact that 
no matter how low the average value 
of insurance calls may be, life insur- 
ance salesmanship offers wonderful op- 
portunities for the making of money to 
any man who is willing to work and 
work hard for success. 





SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP 
Departure of Missouri State Life 
Should Prove of Great Value 

to the Company 


At a largely attended meeting of the 
agency force of the Missouri State 
Life of St. Louis, Vice-President John 
G. Hoyt, formally opened the Free 
School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship inaugurated by the Company. Mr. 
Hoyt specially emphasized the fact that 
the school is free and that no one at- 
tending its sessions need feel under any 
obligation whatever to the Company. 

The school will be in charge of 
Charles W. Preston, of whom the offi- 
cial organ of the Company has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“Charles W. Preston, instructor of 
our Free School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, is a man of high ideals, 
who works constantly for the good of 
the cause, and is eminently qualified 
for the work assigned him—the art of 
selling life insurance. Mr. Preston was 
born in Sidney, Iowa, in the year 1866, 
and after’ completing his scholastic 
days, at the age of 20 he associated 
himself with the largest wholesale dry- 
goods house in the West at Omaha, 
Neb. He remained with this house 16 
years. The greater part of that time 
was spent as a traveling salesman. 
Tiring of road life, after sixteen years, 
Mr. Preston returned to his native 
State and operated a retail store at 
Defiance, Iowa, for six years. Although 
being very successful in the retail busi- 
ness, the broader field of salesmanship 
called him, and after disposing of his 
retail business he connected himself 
with the Sheldon School of Salesman- 
ship at Chicago, and for six years was 
recognized by the faculty of that 
school as being their strongest lecturer 
and teacher of salesmanship. For the 
past four years Mr. Preston has been 
variously engaged in instructing em- 
ployes of some of the largest manufac- 
turing and business houses in the 
United States in the principles of sales- 
manship. Mr. Preston knows his sub- 
ject as only a man who has made a 
life-long study of a subject can know it.” 


Average value of calls.........$ 








CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIMITS 


COMPANY ISSUES NEW SCHEDULE 


Changes 
mendations of General 
Committee 


Adopted Following Recom- 
Agents’ 





In conformity with wishes expressed 
at the recent agents’ meeting of the 
Ccnnecticut Mutual Life, held at the 
home office, also acting upon recom- 
mendations of a committee consisting 
of Samuel T. Chase, John S. Cranston, 
V. L. H. King, George H. Parker and H. 
T. Saunders, appointed at that meet- 
ing, the company has modified the lim- 
its which it will write on a single life. 

Under the new schedule, insurance 
will be limited, in the case of a male 
life, to the amounts (existing policies 
included, and paid-up additions exclud- 
ed) here stated: 


Nearest 
Ages Total Ins. Term Ins. 
16-20 $10,000 (not issued) 
21-25 35,000 $15,900 
26-45 60,000 25,000 
46-50 50,000 20,900 
51-55 40,000 15,000 
56-60 30,000 10,000 
61-65 *20,000 (not issued) 
(*No insurance written on the ‘An- 


nual Life plan at ages 61-65.) 


The groups of ages given are near 
est actual ages, and the _ limiting 
amounts of insurance given opposite 
those groups of ages are the total 
amounts (existing insurance other than 
paid-up additions included) that the 
company will carry on male lives as 
of their nearest age at the date of ap- 
plication. Thus in case of a man whose 
nearest age at the date of his applica- 
tion is, for example, 56, the limit of 


insurance will be $30,000, even though 
the policy written on such application 
be issued, pursuant to the request of 
the applicant, at age 55. 

As indicated in the foot note above, 
no insurance will be issued on the an 
nual life plan at nearest ages 61-65. 

Two Examinations Required 
In connection with these changes, the 
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NINE MONTHS 


Our delivered business for the first 


and Field. 





of any nine months in the 64 years of our history. 
The reason:—Popular policies, low net cost, good literature, unexcelled 
assets, ever-increasing prestige, intimate relations between Home Office 
Ask any Massachusetts Mutual representative! 

We occasionally have an Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 18g: 


OF PROGRESS 


nine months of 1915 was the largest 
It didn’t “‘just happen.” 





Organized 1850 


mutual and equitable practice. 
of management insure low net costs. 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and insurance composition. 
service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely upon a 
Its low mortality, high interest earnings and economy 
Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily and 
securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, will be sent 
to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 


A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 

M. H. Mullenneaux, Manager, Albany Trust Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 
Day L. Anderson, General Manager, 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bruce S. Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CARE REGARDING LICENSES 





Travelers Urges Managers to Exercise 
Precaution Before Sending in 
Applications 





Several States have heretofore per- 
mitted those intending to take up life 
insurance work to solicit applications 
pending the granting of licenses, ar- 
though rulings in other States absolute- 
ly prohibit the practice. Nebraska has 
a law which forbids the writing of ap- 
plications until the license is granted 
and actually in the possession of the 
agent, and the law is rigidly enforced. 

Evidently companies are being re- 
minded of the attitude of various States 
on the subject, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing sent out by Maj. Preston, gen- 
eral manager of agencies of the Trav- 
elers: 

“Every now and then we are a good 
deal embarrassed by being requested to 
act upon a life application secured by 
someone who is not licensed to repre- 
sent the company. While the company 
is very anxious for new business and 
is anxious also to render all the as- 
sistance it consistently can in urgent 
cases, it must not be forgotten that 
agents and the company as well must 
both be extremely careful not to vio- 
late the laws of the different States in 
which risks are solicited. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that a license to repre- 
sent the company be secured before 
the solicitation of applications for in- 
surance. Furthermore, care should be 
taken by all concerned to ascertain 
before applications are forwarded to 
the home office that the agents inter- 
ested are duly licensed by the authori- 
ties of the State in which the business 
is secured. On no account should man- 
ager, general agent or cashier certify 
on the application that agents who ap- 
pear on the risk are licensed without 
first examining the record, with a view 
to being sure that the certificate is 
correct.” 





ELECT COMBE PRESIDENT 





Texas Life Convention Meets in Dallas 
—Strong Twisting Resolution 
Passed 





The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Texas Life Convention was held at Dal- 
las on Wednesday, October 20, at the 
Adolphus Hotel. 

New officers elected for the coming 
year are the following: 

President: Dr. F. J. Combe, presi- 
dent Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of San Antonio. Vice-presidents: 
James L. Mistrot, secretary Southern 
Union Life, Waco; E. P. Greenwood, 
vice-president and general manager 
Wichita Southern Life, Wichita Falls; 
L. Linzmeyer, vice-president and actu- 


ary Southland Life, Dallas. Secretary: 
L. M. Cathles, secretary and actuary 
Southwestern Life, Dallas. Assistant 


Secretary: Mrs. B. S. Given, Dallas. 

Aside from the regular executive ses- 
sion, the principal item of interest to 
insurance people in general was the 
adoption of an agency resolution simi- 
lar to the one recently passed by the 
American Life Convention in session at 
Monterey, California, as follows: 

“We oppose the practice of twisting, 
proselyting, or circularizing agents of 
other companies by companies repre: 
sented in the Texas Life Convention, 
their general agents, local agents or 
managers, for the reason that the same 
is unethical and unfair and is detri- 
mental to the interests of both com- 
panies and agents.” 





NEW BRITISH CONVERTIBLE 

The London correspondent of The 
Policy-Holder of Manchester, England, 
reports the “output of new policies has 
been pretty well up to the customary 
level this summer, in spite of the war 
and the general depression arising 
therefrom, though there have been few 
striking novelties outside the aircraft 
insurance department. The Star As- 
surance Society has issued an attract- 
ive prospectus. It gives details of a 
short term assurance with the option 


of conversion to the whole-life or 
dowment scheme. 

“This plan enables the assured to 
obtain the maximum of cover at very 
low cost—e. g., at age 30, a policy for 
£1,000 at an annual premium of only 
£13 9s. 2d. for a term of 15 years 
and at any time during the first 10 
years he can by readjustment of pre- 
mium convert this into a policy pay- 
able at death, or an endowment assur- 
ance payable at a selected age or pre- 
vious death. It is unnecessary to point 
out the helpful character of a policy 
like this in war time when incomes in 
sO many cases are considerably de- 
creased.” 


en 





Companies’ Views of 


New Protective Society 
(Continued from page 5.) 
subject (many of whom are honest in 
their convictions) mistake, I think, the 
part-time agent for the “one time” 
leech or blood-sucker, who should be 
eliminated. It is the leech class of so- 
called agents that not only keep alive 
the rebate evil, but rob the legitimate 
canvasser of the commission he has 
earned for work done. They thrive 

mostly in the big cities. 

In my opinion, the remedy is wholly 
in the hands of the general agents. I 
would like to see a protest come from 
the part-timers themselves—a strong 
defense could be made by the full- 
timers who were once part-timers. 

OPINION NO. 5 
Once a Part-Time Man Himself 

Due to agitation on the subject, there 
seems to be a growing tendency against 
the part-time man and in a few of the 
very large cities his elimination might 
be feasible. 

Again, there are some _ unusually 
large agencies, like that of J. I. D. 
Bristol’s in New York City for instance, 
that can well afford to take a radical 
position on the subject. The average 
general agent is in my opinion not in 
a position to take such an extreme view 
of the situation as does Mr. Bristol. 

Personally, I was a part-time man 
for two years. I was ambitious, full 
of energy, but as I had family respon- 
sibilities I did not dare cut loose from 
a good position for an uncertainty 
without giving it a trial. The trial was 
a satisfactory one, and at the age of 
twenty-six I became a full fledged 
agent. Now, I am positive that in my 
own case I never would have been in 
the business had there then been in 
force rules such as some agents now 
seem anxious to have enforced. I must 
admit that from your point of view it 
is a many sided subject, and one em 
bracing a broad scope for treatment. 
It is a live subject at this time, and I! 
believe that your great paper will han- 
dle it in a broadly conservative, but 
independent, way with real credit to 
itself and with profit to insurance un 
derwriters. 

OPINION NO. 6 
Opposed to “One Case” Agent 

I am, of course, opposed to “one 
case” agents. In country fields, the 
part-time man is necessary to a well 
balanced development. In urban fields 
contracts should be made generally 
with those men who expect to eventu- 
ally become full-time men. I do not 
mean, however, to cut off the general 
insurance broker, but regular agents 
should be protected against him, and 
in well managed agencies they are fully 
protected. The margin of profit be- 
tween a general agent’s contract and 
a soliciting agent’s contract has been 
so reduced by competition, and the ex- 
penses of conducting a general agency. 
by modern methods, increased rents, 
and salaries of non-productive office 
and service men, that the acceptance 
of brokerage business under proper 
rules and the employment of part-time 
men is practically necessary. 

If full time solicitors were willing 
that a general agent have a reasonable 
over-riding commission, there would be 
no need for the acceptance of broker- 
age business and the employment of 
part-time men, except as a means of 
recruiting the agency. In some agen- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the P. 
The Company By the ae 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 


—— 


626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 

$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.87 
Assets. 


per day in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
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Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Insurance 

Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
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1914; 
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$1,250,000.00 annually 
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OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
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cies the solicitors’ contracts have been 
adjusted so that a non-breakage rule 
has been adopted, but it takes leader- 
ship of a high order to bring about suca 
an adjustment of contracts. We are 
working in that direction constantly 
with encouraging success. 

Many of our general agents and suc- 
cessful solicitors broke into the busi- 
ness over the part-time route. It 
would not have been possible for them 
to enter otherwise. I am of the opin- 
fon that if full-time men worked as 
diligently as they admit they should, 
they would forget their grievances 
against part-time men. I know agents 


wouldn't need to seek business from 
brokers and part-time men. A general 
agent has as much grievance against 
such men as they have against the gen- 
eral agent’s acceptance of business 
under inspiring leadership who do not 
average more than one interview a 
day. Usually these men work hard 
enough, but their time is wasted in 
fighting sham battles in the office, 
meeting imaginary competition, pre 
paring elaborately material which they 
will have no need for, etc. If they 
would become whole-time men in fact 
as well as in name, general agents 
from part-time men and brokers. 
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THE FEDERATIONS 


The attention of life and fire insur- 


ance men particularly is directed to an_ 


article on page 16 of this issue, refer- 
ring to the tremendous power that is in 
the hands of the Insurance Federations, 
and to the question How is this power 
to be exerted? 


SYLVESTER CLARK DUNHAM 

The story of a life 
pany is best told by its record, and 
the most eloquent thing that can be 
said about the late Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham is to study the record of the Trav- 
elers from the time he became its head. 
In his death there has passed away a 
powerful figure in life insurance; a man 
of brilliant mental attainments, of un- 
usual training, and old-fashioned, rug- 
ged, manly qualities. Furthermore, he 
was a man of spirit and a shrewd judge 


insurance com- 


of events. 


What some of his contemporaries 
think of him, expressions secured this 
week, follow: 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of 
Aetna: 


I have known Mr. Dunham since 
he first came to Hartford as an at- 
torney in 1880, in the office of 
Henry C. Robinson. I knew him 
more intimately since he has been. 
interested in the same line of busi- 
ness in which I am engaged. Since 
his promotion to be president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, he 
has developed a wonderful grasp of 
the intricate questions involved in 
the development of the business in- 
augurated by his predecessor, J. G. 
3atterson, and became, as he was 
entitled to, the prominent figure in 
the progress and growth of all 
branches of accident and casualty 
insurance. His advice will be 
greatly missed in the development 
of a business originated in the com- 
pany of which he dies as president. 


John M. Holcombe, president of Phoe 
nix Mutual: 


It needed a very unusual com- 
bination of qualities to take up and 
carry on successfully the work be- 
gun by the founder of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. Intelli- 
gence, ability, tact, the power to 
make friends and keep them—all 
these Mr. Dunham possessed with 
a kindly and delightful humor. In 
the many positions which he filled 
in this community, he was a sympa- 
thetic listener, a wise counsellor 
and a charming companion. 

John L. Way, vice-president of Trav 
elers: 


President Dunham and Major 


Preston have eloquently and grace- 
fully referred to the past history of 
the company, but they have not em- 
phasized the remarkable fact that 
in these same fifty years of cor- 
porate life we have had but two 
presidents—James G. Batterson, 


the founder, and Sylvester Clark 
Dunham, the present incumbent 
and the upbuilder. * * * You 


gentlemen, however, could not have 
made the record you have but for 
the hand which has guided this 
company through the period of its 
greatest success, to which I have 
referred, and the mind which has 
governed its offerings and opera- 
tions along lines which have kept 
it in the front rank of progress 
while still adhering to safe and legi- 
timate methods of underwriting and 
finance. Mr. Dunham has carried 
the heavy responsibilities of the 
company during these years, and 
to him belongs the credit and praise 
for the advantages which you have 
enjoyed—which have made these 
figures possible. 





LIFE VERSUS DEATH INSURANCE 

At a meeting of his agency force on 
Saturday last, F. A. Wallis, Greater 
New York manager of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life gave a novel but none the 
less interesting thought in connection 
with life insurance. Ordinary Life and 
Limited Payment policies he termed as 
death insurance; policies providing in- 
comes for the assured, he classed as 
life insurance. He issued the following 
challenge: 

“TI challenge any one present to show 
more than two vaults at which policies 
may be cashed. One is the safety 
vault of a bank or trust company where 
insurance funds are held, and the other 
the cemetery vault. To which vault 
are you leading your prospects?” 

The idea advanced by Mr. Wallis was 
that more attention should be given io 
insurance that favors the living, and 
which at the same time protects de- 
pendents in the premature 
death of the assured. Here is a good 
thought for those prone to writing term 
insurance. 


case of 


SOME DISAGREEMENT 
A newspaper man was on the wit- 
ness stand and the attorney was try- 
ing to find out something about him, 


relates the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. “Where did you work last?” 
he asked. “On the Milwaukee Senti- 


nel.” “Why did you leave?” “The edi- 
tor and I disagreed on a national poli- 
tical question.” “Where did you 
work next?” “On the New Orleans 
Item.” “Why did you leave?” “The 
ecitor and I disagreed on a national 
political question.” This was the re- 
ply in every instance, and the judge 
took a hand. “What was this national 
political question,” he asked, “upon 
which you never could agree with your 
chiefs?” “Prohibition.” 





COMPULSORY EXAMINATION 

With the purpose of reducing their 
lisbility under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws in the various States as 
well as adding to the efficiency of their 
service, a number of public service 
corporations are uniting in a move- 
ment for compulsory physical examina- 
tion at stated periods for all men en- 
gaged in hazardous work. 

Labor union officials state they will 
make every effort to prevent the adop- 
tion of such legislation either by the 
Congress at Washington or the State 
legislatures. 

Stuart Pilcher has been appointed to 
the territory of Middle Tennessee as 
general agent for the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Co.’s bonding 
lines. His headquarters are in Nash- 
ville. 








The Human Side of Insurance | 











JOHN A. MURPHY 





John A. Murphy, of Buffalo, has not 
given up his propaganda that insur- 
ance men should hold degrees the same 
as men of science, law and arts, al- 
though the idea his not been endorsed 
by any of the agents or brokers’ organi- 
zations as yet. Mr. Murphy is a grad- 
uate in arts of the Royal University of 
Ireland and was educated with a view 
of making medicine his career.  In- 
stead, he came to America and took up 
insurance. John A. Murphy & Co. rep- 
resent the St. Paul, Westchester, Citi- 


zens of Maryland, Teutonia of Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland-National of Ohio, 
United Firemen’s, and the Massachu- 


setts B. & I. and the New Amsterdam 
Casualty. For some years Mr. Murphy 
has been active in national, State and 
local organizations. After attending 
conventions for twelve years he still 
survives to tell the tale. For two 
years he has been chairman of the 
grievance committee in New York 
State, and is a recognized force in civic 
affairs of Buffalo, inasmuch as for four 
years he was treasurer of the Chamber 
of Commerce, on the directorate of 
which he has served for seven years. 
It will be doing the country of Mr. 
Murphy’s birth an injustice to say that 
he cannot make a speech. In this re- 
spect he lives up to tradition, as he 
is one of the most eloquent orators in 
insurance. Moreover, though he may 
think he is speaking prose, quite often 
it is poetry that flows from his lips. 
. ” > 


Herbert C. Free, an experienced lia- 
bility and casualty underwriter, at pres- 
ent with the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity at Philadelphia, will join the 
force of the Sturtevant Corporation, 
Philadelphia, beginning November 1, 
and will be in charge of the casualty 
department. Mr. Free has been in the 
business twelve years, beginning with 
the Aetna Indemnity, and joining the 
London & Lancashire about three years 
ago, aS special agent for Pennsylvania. 
He comes of Quaker stock, is a native 
Philadelphian, and has’ thoroughly 
equipped himself in every way for the 
position. 

” + a 

Frank J. Rice of Frank J. Rice & 
Co., general agents for the Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co., in New 
Haven, was recently re-elected mayor 
of his city for the fourth consecutive 
time. In the last election he received 
the heaviest plurality ever given to a 
candidate for the office. Mr. Rice is 
the only man who has served his native 
city as mayor for four terms. 


Charles E. Sheldon, Western man- 
ager of the 'American of Newark, has 
returned to Rockford from the East. 
Upon reaching his desk he found a let- 
ter which some friend in the East had 
addressed to him, in a novel way. This 
friend put Mr. Sheldon’s picture on the 
envelope, and then wrote “Rockford, 
Ill.” Despite the fact that there was 
no name on the envelope Mr. Sheldon 
is so well known in the city where he 
makes his headquarters that the letter 
reached his desk without any delay. 

» + + 


Lurton H. Stubbs, who has purchased 
an interest in the agency of J. S. An- 
derson & Son, Cedar Rapids, Ia., will 
continue his fire prevention lectures, 
which, under such captions as “Burn- 
ing Dollars,” have attracted wide at- 
tention in the West and South. Stubbs 
is chubby, jovial and has the face of 
a moving picture-comedian. But he is 
also eloquent, and his talks before 
chambers of commerce and _ other 
bodies of business men are of great 
value to the business. They are ac- 
companied by moving pictures, which 
are usually effective and thrilling; and 
regular snapshots which are not so ef- 
fective. Undoubtedly, Mr. Stubbs can 
and will improve his pictures showing 
spots in buildings from which fires 
originate. It would be difficult to im- 
prove the oratorical part of the lecture, 
and it is only to be regretted that there 
are not a hundred Stubbses, talking on 
the same subject, as interesting as the 
Cedar Rapids agent, who, by the way, 
began his business career as a local 
agent in St. Joe. In addition to repre- 
senting fire insurance companies the 
Anderson agency is State agent in 
Iowa for the Fidelity & Deposit. 

e a a 

J. S. Heaton, secretary of the Stand- 
ard Accident, of Detroit, is a lawyer. 
He is head of the Claim Department. 
In order to increase his efficiency Mr. 
Heaton took a special course in sur- 
gery and anatomy. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Company as an adjuster of 
personal accident and liability claims 
in 1893, reaching his present position 


in January, 1912. 
* * * 
R. O. Miles, who has been general 


agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at San Francisco, 
has been transferred to Detroit and 
made general agent there. Walter E. 
Webb takes his place at San Francisco. 
Mr. Miles was one of the winners of 
the Calef cup, for his essay, “Life In- 
surance, the Institution for Systematic 
Thrift.” 
* * * 

Frederick Hoffman, famous statisti- 
cian of the Prudential, has returned 
from a six months’ trip to the coast. 
Mr. Hoffman said that the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was the most suc- 
cessful fair in the history of the United 
States and had it not been for the Eu- 
ropean war, would have broken more 
records than it did. Even after mil- 
lions have seen the fair, between 40,090 
and 72,000 people are now going there 
daily. 





GETS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 

Walter F. Errickson, of 95 William 
Street, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed agent of the automobile depart- 
ment of the Norwich Union, 





RING WITH LONDON & LANCASHIRE 

Robert W. Ring, for the past five 
years with the Wallace Reid Agency, 
became connected with the London & 
Lancashire Fire last week. 





APPOINTED WEST END AGENT 

Edgar B. Parchement, of B. M. Cros- 
thwaite & Co., New York City agents, 
has been appointed agent of the Glens 
Falls for the West End district, Hud- 
son County, N. J. 
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Fire Insurance Department 
INSURANCE DAILY STOPS 








COVERED EVENTS OF P.-P. FAIR 
Largest Issue was of 24 Pages—Did 
Much to Advertise Exposition 
—Started in April 








The Daily Field, the issue of which 
was begun in April and which has 
given able publicity to the many crowd- 
ed insurance events at the Exposition, 
has made its final bow to the public. 
The last issue of the only daily insur- 
ance paper in the world was the Octo- 
ber 18th number. 

C. I. Hitchcock conceived the idea of 
the Daily Field, and has been on the 
ground every day. Young E. Allison, 
Jr., of Chicago, was editor. Ordinarily 
the paper consisted of eight pages, but 
it could expand like the chest of a 
strong man at the circus. Upon sev- 
eral occasions it consisted of twenty- 
four pages, which meant more work 
for the editors than is good for any 
human being. 

Rumors that the Daily Field would 
be moved to New York or Chicago 
turn out to be erroneous. The paper in 
its last issues prints an editorial under 
the head “Adios.” In the editorial is 
the statement: 

“The work for which the Daily Field 
was conceived and brought forth is 
finished. Whether that work was well 
done or poorly done, or whether it falls 
within the larger pale of turgid medi- 
ocrity, is for those to judge who have 
been far enough removed from the cen- 
tral axis for the work to have attained 
a proper perspective of it in all its 
possibilities and ramifications.” 

The best “beat” the Daily Field had 


was the incorporation of the Fidelity 
Underwriters. 





TO MAKE THREE SPEECHES 





Willis O. Robb, of the Exchange, Will 
Talk on Insurance to Cleveland 
Business Men 





Willis O. Robb, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, is 
scheduled to make three speeches soon. 
Two of them will be on the same day in 
Cleveland, O., where he will first ad- 
dress the Chamber of Commerce and 
later insurance men. The third talk 
will be before the Y. M. H. A. in this 
city. 

This will be Mr. Robb’s first visit to 
Ohio in six years. He first won insur- 
ance fame in that State as a special 
agent and adjuster for the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 





DROP IN NEWARK PREMIUMS 

The Underwriters’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of Newark has made public the 
figures for the first six months of this 
year. It is interesting to know that fo: 
the corresponding period last year the 
premiums were $937,207.01 as against 
$904,889.27 this year. 

For the first six months of 1915 the 
Home wrote $25,580 in the Byrne 
Agency. The German-American wrote 
$24,675 in the Fischer Agency; the Ni- 
agara 26,008 through E. A. Lyon; L. & 
L. & G. $30,441 in its branch office; 
Royal, $13,847 in C. S. Dodd office. 





C. H. Bainbridge has been appointed 
agent in Brooklyn of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire. 








The 


Scottish Union & National 
Insurance Company 


Announce the appointment as Representative 


of 


E. F. FLINDELL 


123 William Street 
New York 


To facilitate the acceptance and handling of lines 
throughout the United States and Canada 





:: at Above 


Lines Solicited and Bound 


Address :: 








Telephone, John 2330 
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BOSTON LECTURERS 





B. Medlicott, H. J. Ide, 
Forbush, Gorham Dana, 


Gayle T. 
M. F. 





Jones, B. Richards 
Boston, Oct. 25.—The Insurance 
Library Association course of Boston 


announces the resumption of its even- 
ing classes for the benefit of the young 
man who would succeed. These lec- 
tures are of the highest standard of ex- 
cellence, conducted by men acknowl- 
edged masters of underwriting science, 
and what is more, able to impart their 
knowledge. The lecturers include W. 
B. Medlicott, general agent of the 
Atlas, who also lectures on fire insur- 
ance before the graduate school of 
business administration at Harvard; 
Gayle T. Forbush, general agent of the 
Royal Exchange; Gorham Dana, man- 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 


Assets $336,833.63 
89,346.86 
200,000.00 


34,163.93 


Surplus 


ager of the Underwriters Bureau of 


New England; F. M. Forbush, attorney 
who makes a specialty of fire insurance 
law; M. F. Jones, chemical inspector 
of the New England Bureau of United 
Inspection; H. J. Ide, of the general in- 
surance agency of H. J. Ide & Co., and 
Jenjamin Richards, of the Underwrit- 
ers Bureau of New England. 

Without making invidious. distinc- 
tions, Messrs. Medlicott, Gayle T. 


especial favorites 
and by long expe- 


Forbush and Ide are 
among the students, 


rience in the field, know exactly how 
to fire the imagination of the youth 
now engaged in the office to strive for 
field work. The lectures will cover 
the third, or senior year course of the 
association and will begin November 
5, continuing through to April. They 


attract students from 
England 


all parts of New 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


Assets 


Reserve .. 


$173,450.20 
22,760.06 
100,000.00 
42,774.55 


Capital 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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AGAIN DISCUSSES SPECIALS 
FRED V. BRUNS AT WORCESTER 
Syracuse Agent Gives Interpretation of 


His Message to Agents at 
Indianapolis 


Frederick V. Bruns, the Syracuse 
agent whose comments on field men 
in Indianapolis a few weeks ago, at- 


tracted wide attention, again discusse’l 


the relation of the special to the agent 
in a speech made this week in Worces 
ter, Mass., before the Massachusetts 
agents. Mr. Bruns took for his sub- 
ject “Bigger Men for Bigger Business. ’ 


Locals Must Protect Their Business 


Mr. Bruns began by calling attention 
to the manner of treatment of insur- 
ance companies by the States, declar- 
ing, “The farther we keep away from 
interfering with law and law makers 
the better business conditions will be, 
but we can keep so far away that we 
may be legislated out of our own be- 
fore we know that the evil has come.” 

He said that these problems are such 
that insurance needs now as never be 
fore the best blood in her company and 
agency forces to come forward with 
cool and deliberate thought to unite 
the needs of the several States and of 
the many branches of the business so 
that public and officials may know “that 
we speak with wisdom and with power 
and that the men who are in the busi 
ness of insurance are gentlemen of the 


highest professional standards and of 
the most advanced personal attain 
ment.” 


Status of the Agent 











In discussing the agent he said in 
part: 
We k: 
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Mr. Bruns then told how the biz 
agents in the business participate in 
conventions and do all they can to aid 
other agents with their advice He 
cited as examples of high-grade men 
who aid with their counsel, E. C. Roth, 
of Buffalo; and G. T. Amsden, of New 


York. 


The best type of agent is making his 





back to some job for which he is more 
suited. 
Returning 
Mr. Bruns said: 
“Attention has been 
in from many quarters to 
which I made at the recent Indianap- 
olis convention. Sometimes, it is wise 
to wait until the ‘tumult and the shout- 
ing die’; and again, it is wise to speak. 
In the present instance, I feel that my 
critics have done what is so often done 
in hurried reading. They have taken 
one or two paragraphs of my Indianap- 
olis speech and, holding them out alone, 
have made them a subject for criti- 
cism. My real message at Indianapolis, 
and it comes to me again now, has met 
with the approval of some of the big- 
gest brains in the agency and company 
systems to-day, evidenced to me _ by 
written and spoken word. It is no per- 
sonal secret of my own but, on the 
contrary, I know that others whose 
judgment I respect and whose approval 
I shall prize whenever it may be ten- 
dered to me, did not agree that my In- 
dianapolis talk was absolutely all right, 
and I respect their opinion. Some of 
my critics are my best friends, I know. 


to the subject of specials 


forcibly drawn 
statements 


Experience Strengthens Conviction 


“Tt has, however, been intensely in- 
teresting to hear from a number of 
leading special agents who have soli- 
cited a place in my office on the basis 
of the service which they have ren- 
dered to their agents in development 
work. They themselves, by their own 


attitude, but strengthened my own firm 
conviction that the special agent has 
never had greater opportunities for 
valuable service to his company and 
his agents than he has right now. 

““At Indianapolis, I tried to tell the 
companies that agents wanted to know 
more about their business; that they 
wanted to learn more from the legiti- 
mate sources of information, their com- 
panies. I tried to tell them that local 
agents needed their company represen- 
tatives every day and every hour, not 


along’ the old lines, but along the 
newer, constructive, educational lines. 
“Special agents, individually and as 


a class, rank among the big men inthe 
business of insurance. I only repeat 
that their old function is changing and 
I can but join in the prayer of thou- 
sands of local agents throughout the 
country that insurance companies may 


change their methods of managing 
their sales forces and conduct their 
systems more along the lines of the 
greatest industrial organizations. 
Co-operation 

“Surely, it would be folly and poor 
judgment on the part of any local 
agent to arouse at this or any time the 


prejudice or the criticism of any com- 
pany or company representative when 
we as individuals and organizations 
know that the most imperative thing in 
our business world to-day is co-opera- 
tion, and that decent regard for one 
another which makes co-operation pos- 


sible 


agent part of his income; reduction in 
rates is taking away more of his in- 
come; and when he keeps the premi- 
ums of his companies up to a level, he 
is working far harder than the man 
who does not produce and. who does 
not have to fight the fight of the sales- 
man, has any conception of. The young 
men and the old men in the agency 
system in America to-day are reach- 
ing a turning point in the business. 
New business must be created and this 
new business can only be created by 
the infusion into the selling force of in- 
surance companies through their salar- 
ied representatives of a new enthusi- 
asm and a new determination that ‘He 
who tries most shall profit most.’ 
Stands Pat 

“It has never been my intention to 
arouse antagonism of any kind, but I 
stand as I did then,—simply on my 
rights as one who is trying to think 
and learn and, with his ear to the 
ground, is trying to listen to the devel- 
opment of modern industry and in cne 
competition of business and in the 
landslides of new theories to learn how 
he may make himself more valuable to 
his superiors, more useful to his clients 
and thereby, in some measure, more 
content in himself. 

“We admire the big men of the com- 
panies and respect their achievements 
and it should be the instinct and pur- 
pose of agents to-day to make company 
men recognize the qualifications of 
their agents. We as agents must have 
the power by word of mouth and per- 
sonal influence to convince business 
men, lawmakers and the public of the 
efficiency of the fire insurance business 
as carried on under the American 
agency system, and the efficiency of the 
American agent, and of his determina- 
tion to reach the same _ professional 
standing as is credited by public senti- 
ment to bankers, lawyers and doctors; 
so that by his personality and power in 
the community, he may take high rank 
as a force for all that spells bigness in 
man and in business.” 


W. R. BERGER’S NEW POSITION 

W. R. Berger, for many years sec 
retary of the City of Pittsburgh, has 
been made manager of the insurance 
department of Eugene S. Reilly & Co., 
Pittsburgh. The German Alliance, 
Connecticut, United States and other 
companies are represented jin this 
agency. 





STOPS DORCHESTER FIRES 

Boston, Oct. 24.—It looks as if the 
police had nailed the dangerous degen- 
erates who have been setting fire to the 
frame dwellings in Dorchester, Mass., 
one of Boston’s. many bed-room sub- 
urbs. A number of youths have been 
in the habit of slipping out early in 
the mornings, ostensibly to earn a dol- 
lar by helping milkmen on their routes. 
The aggregate of the damage done by 
these youngsters exceeds $100,000, and 
it is by the merest chance that there 
was no loss of life. 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





ORGANIZED 18s9 


Statement, January 1, 1915 


Cash Capital ...... $1,000,000.00 
BD oath ai eiiun @-6 ae 7,284,654.80 
Net Surplus ....... 2,486,142.59 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders .......- 3,486,142.59 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 











NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS ...... 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and ‘All Other Liabilities 


During a successful record of 59 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


1915 
$1,000,000.00 
es 2,922,524.02 
450,413.57 
2,528,182.77 


$6,901,120.36 


eeeeee . 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 














business a profession And, as bigger “The local agent of a fire insurance 
men come into the business in each company deserves the special agent’s CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 
community, the little fellow must and the company’s co-operation, prac- WwW 
either grow big or he must take the tical assistance end encouragement NE _YORK CITY OFFICE 
natural consequence and by the verv now more than ever before. State in- Gelden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
law of the survival of the fittest go surance is taking away from the local 
—_—— 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 








Continental (Fire) Insurance Company 


The Strongest American Company 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
SSS ——————————————ll——e——e—EEEE—l ee 











Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


An active supporter of the 
American Agency System 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


FIRE 














Incorporated to meet the wishes 
of American Agents and take 
over the business of the Fidelity 








AMERICAN EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Underwriters 
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RE-INSURANCE DISCUSSED 


POLICY SHOULD SHOW ALL 





Pacific Coast Man Believes Too Much 
Left to Chance—His 
Recommendations 


Thomas H. Anderson, in a talk be- 
fore the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
ot the Pacific Coast, makes some inter- 
esting comments on re-insurance. He 
said in part: 

In all treaty contracts, of which | 
have any knowledge, it is provided that 
the re-insured company shall retain, at 
its own risk, on the identical property 
covered at the time of the loss, an 
agreed proportion of the liability. The 
National Board standard Retainer 
Clause reads: “The re-insured com- 
pany shall retain at its own risk on the 
identical property covered by this pol- 
icy at the time of the loss, over and 
above all its re-insurances thereon, an 
amount equal to the amount of this 
policy upon such property, and, failing 
so to do, the amount which would 
otherwise be payable under this policy 
by reason of said loss shall be propor- 
tionately reduced.” 

In case the Re-insurance Company 
is willing to take an amount greater 
than that retained by the re-insured 
company the form used is: “The com- 
pany re-insured warrants to _ retain 
$ on same risk during the life of 
this policy, and failing so to do the 
amount which would otherwise be pay- 
able under this policy by reason of said 
loss shall be proportionately reduced.” 

The Retainer Clause 


It is not the custom on the Coast to 
put a Retainer Clause in re-insurance 
policies, the absence of which, should 
the re-insured company’s line on the 
risk be reduced by cancellation or 
otherwise, makes for possible disputes 
as to the extent of the liability of the 
re-insurer in case a loss occurs, Legally 
the re-insuring company, without the 
protection of a Retainer Clause, could 
be held to pay to the full extent of its 
liability, but, as a matter of good faith 
and equity, based on custom, when 
such conditions exist proportionate re- 
duction in the claim is generally made 
voluntarily by the re-insured company, 
based on the representation as to net 
retention which was made at the time 
the re-insurance was placed. It is not 
my intention to criticize the custom 
prevailing among the insurance offices, 
but it does not appeal to me as being 
good business conduct to leave such im- 
portant matters as change of location 
and net retention on the risk by the 
re-insuring company to the chance of 
such questions not arising in connec- 
tion with losses, and I am very strong- 
ly of the opinion that such important 
questions should be provided for in the 
policies themselves or by general 
agreement entered into by the compa- 
nies that are continually exchanging 
re-insurance with each other. All ques- 
tions that can be foreseen as probably 
arising in the adjudication of any con- 
tract should be taken care of in the 
contract itself, or by an agreement out- 
side of the contract that would express 
the intention of all parties thereto, so 
as to prevent misunderstandings and 
unfortunate disputes, which, when they 
occur, are always detrimental to the 
business. 


What Agreement Should Cover 

Such an agreement should at least 
cover the following points: 

That unless notice in writing is given 
to the contrary, policies of re-insur- 
ance will continue in force a certain 
period, say ten or fifteen days, after 
the occurrence of certain contingencies 
such as: 


First, the expiration of the insured 
policy; 

Second, the cancellation of a policy 
which is immediately re-written in the 
re-insured company to cover at the 
same location; 

Third, the transfer of a risk to a new 
location. 

In addition to the foregoing, provi- 
sion that prompt notice in writing be 
given to the re-insuring company of all 
endorsements, assignments, or changes 
in the policy re-insured; and a provi- 
sion for an equitable, rather than a 
legal, interpretation of the re-insurance 
contract. 

Also for arbitration of all disputes 
that may arise between the insuring 
and re-insuring company. 

To Protect All Concerned 

Such an agreement as is here sug- 
gested is for the purpose: 

First, of protecting the insured com- 
pany on renewals of expiring policies 
that are re-insured, and would contain 
a provision that in case the amount of 
insurance was changed on renewal, the 
insured company would retain its form- 
er net line, and the re-insuring compa- 
ny Or companies would share the ex- 
cess pro rata, the liability of a re-insur- 
ing company, however, never to exceed 
the amount originally written. 

Second, to cover the cancellation of 
policies that are re-written to correct 
ar error in form or rate or for any 
other purpose. Re-insurance, as has 
been already explained, does not apply 
t>» property, but to the liability of 
another company under a certain pol- 
icy or policies. Therefore, the substi- 
tution of one policy for another for any 
reason, although the amount and prop- 
erty are exactly the same, voids the re- 
insurance, unless it is kept in force by 
special agreement. 

Third, the transfer of a risk to a new 
location, providing that should the re- 
insuring company have other liability 
at the new location, or if the new loca- 
tion is a hazard prohibited by the re- 
insuring company, that the re-insur- 
ance does not apply, for instance— 
should a policy on grain be transferred 
from one to another warehouse where 
the re-insuring company has its maxi- 
mum line already at risk, it could not 
be expected that the _ re-insurance 
should follow the transfer. Again, 
should a policy on grain in a warehouse 
be transferred to cover on grain in a 
flour mill, and flour mills are on the 
prohibited list of the re-insuring com- 
pany, you could not, in justice, ask 
such company to share with the insured 
company any loss occurring in the flour 
mill. 

On the other hand, is only reason- 
able to ask that he re-insurance 
should automatically follow changes of 
location where the risk at the new loca- 
tion is an acceptable one to the re-in- 
suring company and it is open for lines 
thereon. 

I hope that it will not be long before 
some such an agreement is entered into 
by the companies, generally, operating 
on this Coast. 


“GET-TOGETHER” DINNER 


The Insurance Club of Manhattan 
will start its fall activities by a “get- 
together” dinner November 8 at the 
Dutch Tavern, 23 John street, New 
York City. Each member of the Club 
will invite one guest. 





BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 











Rates for Zeppelin Insurance 

British newspapers say that business 
in air perils insurance is taking such 
a spurt that many non-tariff offices as 
well as the Lloyd's are writing. Three 
classes of rates are used. First, those 
for the London district; second, those 
for the Coast and bordering towns; 
third, those for districts inland less 
prone to attack. Private houses for 
London range from two shillings, six to 
three-fourths per cent., in some dis- 
tricts, 5 shillings, while shop risks pay 
five to seven shillings, and bigger com 
mercial risks range up to ten shillings 
London dock premises average ratings 
at 15 shillings. Coastal rates run from 
seven shillings to ten shillings 

All policies were subject to average 
and contained “no cancellation” clause. 
Although the majority of exceptionally 
based policies were subscribed by 
Lloyd’s, it has not been uncommon for 
one or two fire offices to issue similar 
contracts. Apart from the wisdom of 
past experience it may be safely said 
that Lloyd’s followed a rough principle 
of fixing ratings upon the elementary 
basis of the merits of the risk. Al 
though there was a great demand for 
Lloyd’s cover, the facts since the inau 
guration of the Government scheme 
have shown that many thousands were 
unprotected. If everyone insured there 
would be little field for enterprise 
Public opinion was divided. Some held 
that public funds should make good 
the loss sustained through hostilities 
Others thought the rates prohibitive, 
and relied upon the good nature of the 
State in the event of loss. 

Then the Government appointed a 
well-constituted committee to consider 
the question, the result being the Gov 
ernment scheme insurance There is 
a distinction of rating as between 
classes of risks, but not as between lo 
calities Each separate class is gov- 
erned by a flat rate. Private houses, 
2s. per cent. buildings, rent and con- 
tents; shops and premises having trade 
processes, 3s. per cent. building and 
5s. per cent. contents. Dock, carriers’, 
railway, canal and public warehouses 
and premises, excluding any risks while 
on vessel or craft, 7s. 6d. per cent 
Timber and merchandise in the open 
and in transit carries the latter rate 
also. Agricultural produce and grow 
ing crops are rated at 3s. per cent., 
and live stock at the same figure 
(Lloyd's will issue a policy covering 
the latter risks at 2d. per acre to pay 
a loss of £5 per acre, including dam- 
age from sightseers trampling down the 
crops.) Thus the man in a locality 
liable to visitation by Zeppelins pays 
the same rates as the man living in a 
spot which they are not likely to reach 

* » * 


Accident Bonuses 

The Hartford A. & I. Co. made a 
bonus commissions announcement this 
week, offering to pay $10 for $100 in 
premiums, $25 for $200, etc. The Ocean 
is also making a special drive and it is 
said other companies will fall into line 
The Travelers was the first company 
to make the bonus offer this fall 

> > . 

Apartment House Liability Premiums 

“It’s a good thing the State Fund is 
not competing for liability business in 


apartment houses,” said a broker this 
week to The Eastern Underwriter. On 
the Upper Wes. Side some of my risks 
have had the rate jacked up ten fold 
. > . 
A Ticklish Loss 
If you see G. Danford Williamson, 
of Jersey City, ask him how he ad- 
justed a now famous loss involving the 
theft from the roof of an apartment 
house of some essential articles of 
wearing apparel much used by babies, 
and fastened with safety pins Mr. 
Williamson is still blushing. 


AGAINST STATE INSURANCE 
Superintendent Phillips Addresses Gath- 
ering of Prominent Men at Insur- 
ance Society Dinner 


“Personally, I do not believe in gov 
ernmental ownership or in government 
insurance,” was the statement of Jesse 
S. Phillips, insurance superintendent of 
New York, at the dinner meeting of the 
Insurance Society of New York at the 
Hotel Astor Tuesday Superintendent 
Phillips gave his views on other phases 
of the regulation and supervision of in 
surance companies and especially did 
he laud the work being accomplished 
by the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention, the meeting of which associa 
tion he recently attended at Monterey, 
Cal 

The dinner was a success in every 
respect. Charles J. Holman, president 
of the Society and toastmaster of the 
evening, compared the membership of 
the Society, which is now 1,156, to that 
of the Northwestern Association and 
showed the Society to be the largest 
association of its kind in the world. 
Mr. Holman also “touched” on other 
features of the Society's work, particu- 
larly its educational accomplishments. 

Among the other speakers of the even- 
ing were Insurance Commissioner 
Hardison of Massachusetts, Insurance 
Commissioner La Monte, of New Jer- 
sey; Judge Frank Hasbrouck; E. G. 
Richards, president of the Nationa) 
Board; E. R. Kennedy, of Weed & Ken- 
nedy; George W. Babb, U. S. manager 
of the Northern of London; and Wil 
liam B. Ellison, former corporation 
counsel of New York City. 

Commissioner Hardison accepted the 
invitation extended to him at the din 
ner by President Holman to be the 
speaker of the evening at the next 
dinner of the Society 


SWANN TO INSURANCE MEN 

Judge Edward Swann, Democratic 
candidate for District Attorney of New 
York City, had an interview with John 
M. niehle, New York insurance broker, 
this week in which he pledged himself 
to act energetically in co-operating with 
the police both in arson cases and in 
violation of insurance laws. Talking of 
arson, he said, “If elected I shall he 
glad to co-operate with the insurance 
interests in any intelligent plan to re- 
duce arson.” 


DECREASE IN FIRE LOSS 

The quarterly report of Fire Com 
missioner Adamson for the past three 
months shows that the fire losses in 
New York City were $1,181,463, a de- 
$384,098 over the same period 
of last year. There were also 151 less 
fires in that period 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


‘oc Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





General Agent 


E. K. SCHULTZ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York 


| LOGUE BROS. & CO. 
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General Agents 
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COMMISSIONS COST IN 1914 


198 P. C. FOR LARGE OFFICES 


A View of Contingents, With Com- 
ments on the Suburban Exchange 


Situation 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
Herewith are my views regarding the 


relative desirability of compensating 
agents on the basis of flat, graded or 
contingent commissions. The first two 
may be considered together. Those 
who argue for flat commissions proceed 
on the theory that all classes of busi- 
ness bear—or should—the same rela- 
tive fire and expense cost, whereas by 
and large the cost of handling the low- 
rated, small premium business in agen- 
cy, home office and field, is in consider- 
ably greater ratio to the premium than 
the medium—or the high—rated, larger 
premium business. 
Three Groups of Classes 

In this respect the selling and hand- 
ling costs of the three groups of classes 
on which the graded commissions of 
15, 20 and 25 per cent. are paid, may 


be likened to what in mercantile lines 
is known as factory selling, jobbing 


and retailing. The manufacturing cost 
is the same in all cases, but the cost of 
selling and handling is greater for job- 
bing than factory selling and for retail- 


ing than jobbing. So in the three 
groups of classes embraced in the 
graded commission plan—the basic 
cost, that is fire cost, theoretically at 
least is the same given percentage of 
the premium for all classes, but it 
costs considerably more, especially in 


the local agency, to handle some class- 
es than others and to cover this ex- 
pense and thus bring all classes on a 
real parity it is necessary to load the 
basic or fire cost of some more than 
others. The greater part of this differ- 
ence in loading is for agency commis- 
sions, but some is necessary for com- 
pany expense also. For these reasons 
the graded commission plan seems the 
more equitable of the two. 


Arguments Seem Without a Flaw 

The arguments for contingent com- 
missions seem without a flaw—logical, 
economical, sound in theory and fair in 
practice, and resting on the solid foun 
dation that “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” It is difficult to see the jus- 
tice of granting the same compensation 
to all classes of agents; good, indiffer- 
ent and poor. Indeed it is self evident 
that in all fairness the careless, unre- 
liable, unprofitable agent, who offers to 
his companies any risk that comes his 
way regardless of its character, should 
not receive the same compensation as 


the careful, conscientious agent, who 
selects his writings from the stand- 


point of being a responsible represen- 
tative of the insurance company. These 
are the extreme types but the same 
principle attaches proportionately to 
those lying within the two. All mod- 
ern tendencies of thought and practice 
lean toward profit sharing between em- 
ployer and employe. Evidence of this 
is seen on every side. It is growing 
in all classes of business and is emi- 
nently fair, just and reciprocal in 
character 
Sentiment of Agents 
If it be assumed that the 
agree with the above sentiments, then 
why is there any opposition to this 
method? Among agents there appears 
to be a growing sentiment in favor of 
the contingent commission plan, but is 
it certain that sentiment is sin- 
cere and understanding? Are they 
willing as a majority to exchange a 
sure commission for another 


majority 


this 


that is 
possibly greater but quite as possibly 
less? I think that the reason many 
companies contingent commis- 
sions at the present time is because 
of the deadly fear that any plan pro- 
posed, which will receive favor with 
the majority of agents, will be one that 
in the end will spell a net increase in 
commission costs, and the companies 


oppose 


are now groaning under such a heavy 
load of expense and are so much criti- 
cised therefor, unjustly I believe, that 
they are disposed to set their faces 
like flint against the growth of any sen- 
timent which they believe may lead to 
a further increase. From their view- 
point, therefore, it would be necessary 
to agree upon some plan which on the 
average would render the commission 
costs about what they are at the pres- 
ent time. 
Commissions in 1914 

In the year 1914 the commission cost 
of fifteen of the largest offices was 19.8 
per cent. of the premiums, and for all 
companies reporting to New York State 
(Treaty re-insurance companies. ex- 
cepted) it was 20.8 per cent. The con- 
tingent commission now apparently 
most favored by agents is 12% per. 
cent. flat and 12% per cent. contingent, 
but this would not equal the commis- 
sions paid in the larger cities, nor ren- 
der it possible for agents in those cities 
to conduct business as it is now organ- 
ized. This would more nearly work 
out on the average at the same figure 
as the graded commissions of 15, 20 
and 25 per cent., and in order not to 
increase the general average of com- 
mission ‘cost would either require the 
agents in smaller territories to accept 
smaller compensation than that figure, 
or the large cities agents to be cut 
down, and as stated, that is impossible 
if business is to be conducted under 
present conditions. 

It hardly seems probable that agents 
by and large would forsake a sure net 
commission plan for a contingent plan 
which they know is worked out on a 
basis by which the commission costs to 
the companies as a whole will amount 
to about the same figure either way. 
This view is borne out in at least one 
instance which may be cited: 


Suburban Exchange 


The Suburban Exchange when or- 
ganized sanctioned two forms of com- 
mission, namely, 20 per cent. flat or 15 
per cent. flat and 10 per cent. contin- 
gent, and strange as it might seem not 
one per cent. of the agents chose the 
latter form of compensation. Humanity 
is prone to consider that “a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush” and the 
agents cited evidently felt they would 
rather have the sure twenty than a 
possible three points extra, or 5 points 
Perhaps this was unconscious 
cerebration, for as a matter of fact the 
contingent commission plan practically 


less. 


puts the agent into a _ self-insurance 
scheme and the smaller agencies may 
fairly consider that they have not a 
sufficient volume of business to make 
an average. Some have raised the ob- 
jection that the agent is likely to 
switch business from a company that 


has sustained such a large loss early in 
the year that no contingent can possi- 
bly be earned. This may be done in 
some cases but would probably prove a 
negligible factor, for one company 
while suffering here would be the gain- 


er elsewhere by the working of the 


same rule. Agents as a whole are 
pretty loyal to their companies and this 
may be safely left in their hands. 

To sum up the question, it appears to 
me that agents favor the contingent 
plan oniy because they believe it will 
increase their net income and _ con- 
versely those companies which oppose 
it do so because they fear it will in- 
crease their net commission costs. The 
chances are that both are right, yet 
the day is certainly coming when there 
between 


will be some differentiation 
the commissions allowed a _ profitable 
agency and those allowed to an un- 


profitable one, and there does not seem 
any better way to accomplish this than 
by the adoption of some form whereby 
profits are shared. When the majority 
are ready it will come, but it must be 
put in effect over pretty much the 
whole country else it will work unfairly 
to one party or the other. 
UNDERWRITER. 


BUYS MECHANICS 


“The Financier” says in its last is- 
sue: 
“The Mechanics Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia, capital $500,000, has 
passed into the control of bankers rep- 
resented by Charles Fearon & Co., of 
Philadelphna. Representing clients, 
this firm offered holders $60 a share. 
Sales of the stock have been made this 
month at auction at $48 a share, par 
$50. The president of the company is 
Simon J. Martin. No information was 
obtainable as to whether the Company 
is to be taken over or whether the 
present management is to continue in 
control. The Company is one of the 
oldest in the city.” 
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CARNATIONS INSPIRE THOUGHT 


One Good Way to Get Undertaker 
Necker’s Business Recalled at 
Union Hill Meeting 
Members of the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Hudson County were sur- 
prised when they lunched at their quar- 
terly meeting in Union Hill the other 
way to find at each plate a carnation, 
bearing cards _ inscribed: “Compli- 
ments of William Necker, greatest un- 
dertaker in the world.” Those insur- 
ance agents who are over weight or 
who had been smoking to much cough- 
ed nervously. There was some doubt 
at first as to whether Mr. Necker was 
advertising for the personal business 
of the agents or merely for the patron- 

age of their friends. 

Later, it was recalled that Mr. Neck- 
er has quite an establishment in Union 
Hill, including greenhouses, casket fac- 
tory, crematory, etc., and his insurance 
is parcelled out among a number of 
agents. A member of the Association 
who does not get any of Mr. Necker’s 
business has raised the point of re- 
bating, saying that he understands it 
is necessary to patronize Mr. Necker 
before being patronized by Mr. Necker. 
It was generally agreed that it is a 
pretty expensive manner of soliciting, 
but if an agent has to die to get this 
business it is pointed out that thou 
sands of agents in Hudson County could 





come personally under the ministra- 
tions of Mr. Necker, while enough 
would be left to handle all business 
satisfactorily. 

NEW FILM CLAUSE 
Will Be Adopted By Several Eastern 


Rating Organizations—Basic Rates 
for Studios 
In the new schedule for rating mov- 
ing picture film factories just issued by 
the New Jersey rating office appears a 


film clause which will be adopted by 
several rating organizations in the East 
It follows: 
Film Clause 
Film Clause.—It is understood and 


agreed that: 
1. The value of all negatives, the sub- 


jects of which have been released on 
the market fifteen (15) davs or more 
prior to any loss or damage shall be 


limited to not exceeding fifty (50) cents 
per lineal foot, and that 


2. The value of all other negatives, 
not released, shall be limited in case 
of loss or damage to the cost of orig- 
inal production, but not to exceed 


waka wesio' per lineal foot, and that 

3. The value of all positives, colored 
or otherwise, shall be limited, in case 
of loss or damage, to not exceeding 
five (5) cents per lineal foot, and that 

Basis rates are follows: Studio 
building, dressing room building, scene 
dock or storage building or film vaults: 
building, 1.33; contents, with film 
clause, 2 and developing, 


2.67. Printing 
building, 3.33; contents, 4.00. 


as 


Local agents of Newark are to meet 
to-day to take up again the question of 
the local board which has been agitat- 
ing that city for some time. If the 
board is formed, and many are in fa- 
vor of it, it is rather interesting to 
know what is to become of the Fire 
Insurance Society of Newark, and how 
the local board will conflict with the 
Society. 


L. N. KENNEY A SPECIAL 

Lewis N. Kenney, son of John Ken 
ney, general inspector of the Under 
writers’ Association of Baltimore, has 
been appointed assistant to Special 
Agent Sheehey of the Firemen’s Fund. 
He will travel in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland. 

Mr. Kenney was an inspector of the 
Atlee Brown office. 


TALENTED BALTIMORE AGENTS 


Members of Baldwin & Frick Agency 
Both Graduates of Johns Hopkins 
University 


Baltimore, Oct. 25.—W. W. Baldwin 
and John W. Frick, the members 
of Baldwin & Frick, an agency that is 
growing rapidly, are graduates of Johns 
Hiopkins University. 

Both members of the firm were for a 
number of years connected with two of 
the local companies, who were engaged 
to some extent in a general agency 
business. Their duties with these com- 
panies were the establishment of agen- 
cies throughout the country and such 
other special agency work. Previous to 
this, Mr. Baldwin had several years’ 
experience in connection with schedule 
rating in Baltimore City. Their connec- 
tion with local companies fortunately 
terminated before the conflagration in 
Baltimore in 1904. In other words, 
they got out before the scorching of 
practically all of the local companies 
occurred. 

Their 
Fall of 


organized in the 
1899 and has been in uninter- 
rupted and successful existence ever 
since. The office is among the leading 
ones in Baltimore, representing the 
German-Alliance, Citizens of Missouri, 
Caledonian, Prussian-National, Nord- 
Deutsche, Lumbermens of Philadelphia 
and Standard of Connecticut for fire 
lines, the automobile department of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
and the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation for all lines which that 
company is engaged in. “We are firm 
believers in the principal of single 
agencies and in the evils of underwrit- 
agencies,” said Mr. Baldwin this 
week. 


agency was 


ers 


REPRESENTS SCOTTISH UNION 





E. F. Flindell Given Power to Bind 
Business All Over United States 
and Canada 
E. F. Flindell has been appointed 


representative in New York of the 
Scottish Union & National with power 
to bind business all over the United 


States and Canada, announcement of 
which appears in another column. Mr. 
Flindell will make his office at 123 Wil- 


liam street, adjoining the offices of the 
Flindell-Seely Company in that  build- 
though the business of the two offi- 
will be kept absolutely distinct. 
Mr. Flindell is interested in the 
Brooklyn Flindell Agency, the Flindell- 
Seely Company of Jersey City, and 
Flindell & Company of Newark. The 
Brooklyn agency represents four com- 
panies, the Jersey City office nine com- 


ll g, 


ces 


panies and the Newark office fourteen 
companies, 

Mr. Flindell entered the fire insur- 
ance business in the Manchester, Eng- 
land, office of the North British & Mer- 
cantile thirty years ago as an office 
boy, coming to the United States in 
1896 as an accountant in the New York 
office of the Commercial Union. He 
made his start in the agency business 
in 1902, organizing the Flindell & Com 
pany agency in Newark He points 


with pride to the fact that he still rep- 


resents the first company with which 
he entered the agency field—the Prus 
sian. National. 

Walter Huthwohl, who has been New 
York City representative of the Flin- 
dell agencies, will continue in that 


capacity. 
The new appointment of Mr. Flindell 
became effective on Monday. 


BOUGHNER GETS ANOTHER 


A. K. Boughner & Co., of Newark 
have been appointed Essex County 
agents of the Peoples National Fire as 
of October 23. 


APPOINTED SUBURBAN AGENT 


Bergen Tallman, of 91 William Street, 
New York City, has been appointed 
general agent of the Arizona Fire for 
the New York suburban field. 
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LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NEW YORK STATE LOCALS 


Albany; Only Forty in 
Thirty-Seven in 


Forty-five in 
Buffalo; 


Syracuse 

The 1915 Insurance Director of New 
York and New Jersey, published by 
A. G. Hall, 56 Pine street, has been is 
sued. It is a valuable book, and among 
other interesting matters shown there 
in in the fact that in Albany there are 
4° fire insurance agents; in Bingham 


ton, 30; in Buffalo, 40; Rochester, 41; 


Syracuse, 37 


A BANK VICE-PRESIDENT 


John P. Lauber. president of the Ger 
man Fire of Baltimore, has been elect 
ed vice-president of the German Bank 
of Baltimore City Under the new 
charter of the bank, the office of vice 
president was created, and as Mr. Lau 
ber represents the largest interest in 
the bank it was natural that while 
heretofore he was a director he should 
have some official say in its manage- 


Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 

123 William Street, New York City 

Expert attention to brokerage busi- 

ness and excellent facilities for hand- 


ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 








D. V. PROSKEY 
NEW JERSEY FIRE 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
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A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 


NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
William Street 


38 Clinton Street Qs 
1. J New York City 


Newark, } 











The German Fire and German 
have always been closely allied 
insurance company commenced 
1865, and the bank in 1868. 
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THE TREMENDOUS POWER OF THE INSURANCE 
FEDERATIONS—WHO SHALL WIELD IT? 








The Insurance Federation idea is 
growing fast. It can be conservatively 
stated that it is sweeping the country, 
particularly the casualty insurance end 
of underwriting. Agents seems to like 
the new movement, else how can one 
reconcile the agent’s disinclination to 
hand out money with the action of fifty 
agents meeting in Denver a few weeks 
ago in each agreeing to contribute 
$50—$5,000 in all—for this new organi- 
zation to protect the insurance busi- 
ness. Mark T. McKee, the insurance 
federation’s young organizer, is back 
from the Coast where he had little dif- 
ficulty in organizing federations in sev- 
eral States. But whether the Federa- 
tion will have 100,000 members in five 
years as was predicted by The Eastern 
Underwriter two years ago, following 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents; or 


whether it will have 200,000 members 
or only 50,000 members, the point is 
that the Federation is here, that it is 


very much alive, that in some sections 
it is already influential, and that it be- 
hooves every fire, every life and every 
casualty insurance man to give this 
movement the closest scrutiny possible, 
and then act, either to aid or to check 
the growth. 

Up to date the stock fire insurance 
companies and the legal reserve life in- 
surance companies have not paid much 
attention to this organization, but it is 


growing so big that they must take 
more interest in it. In fact, here is 
ar organization that is purporting to 


speak for insurance interests of all 
kinds—which, in the minds of the public 
represents insurance—and with which 
thousands of men interested in insur- 
ance have no familiarity and apparent- 
ly are taking none. 

The casualty companies decided a 
few days ago to endorse the federation 


movement. Their agents have been 
enthusiastic about it, urging their co- 


operation. The fundamental reason for 
the Federation is to check the growth 
of socialistic measures which seem so 


alluring at the present time to the 
American public, and which have al- 
ready resulted in several State insur- 


The casualty men feel that 
they are the first victims of State in- 
surance adoption in this country, and 
that if the movement is not combatted 
it will spread to other lines of insur- 
ance, eventually swallowing up the 
whole insurance business, driving 
companies and, naturally the agents 4s 
well out of existence. Already State 
insurance has been tried out in several 


ance laws. 


the 


branches of casualty insurance and in 
life insurance, while it has been threat- 
ened in fire insurance. 

The Federation had its origin in 
Ohio, where the local agents entirely 
lost their liability insurance. Mr. Diggs, 
president of the Federation, at that 
time an agent in Cincinnati, was one 
of the victims and the Federation is a 
product of his brain. He put into the 


movement all of his remarkable energy 
and enthusiasm, with the result that he 
not only formed a federation in Ohio, 
but the propaganda spread to other 
States, where organizations, similar 
to that in Ohio were formed, the cli- 
max coming when the federations met 
in Chicago and formed the Council of 
Federations. While the federations at 
the start were largely confined to cas 


alty agents, the membership began to 
expand and it was not long before 
other agents were interested. In New 
York State A. C. Hegeman, at one time 
president of the Fire Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and Julian S. Myrick, 
general agent of a life insurance com- 
pany, are two of the governors. 

In a talk in this city last week Mr. 
McKee described the workings of the 
Federation in a most interesting man- 
ner. A few of his experiences are wor- 
thy of consideration. 

In San Francisco Mr. McKee called 
upon M. H. De Young, editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, probably the 
most influential newspaper in the State, 
He explained the purposes of the Fed- 
eration to Mr. De Young. The editor, 
a strong, belligerent figure on the 
Coast, said immediately: 

“T don’t care a d- - about insurance, 


but I am opposed unalterably to the 
wave of socialism sweeping over this 
ecuntry from Europe. I am dead 


against the idea of the State going into 
the insurance business. Therefore, I 
shall with pleasure give to the Federa- 
tion the support of my newspaper.” 

In Salt Lake City the meeting to or- 
ganize the Federation was attended by 
one of the twelve Apostles of the Mor- 
mon Church who is throwing his influ- 
ence to the movement. 

At a meeting of the National Frater- 


nal Congress the Federation was en- 
dorsed; and it also bears the endorse- 
ment of the farm mutuals. It is esti- 
mated that the number of people in- 
sured in the fraternals is 9,000,000, 
while the number of men insured by 
the farm mutuals is 7,000,000. 


In Michigan it has been possible for 
the Federation to reach many an ear by 
calling attention to this representation 


of 16,000,000 “policyholders” in the fra- 
ternals and farm mutuals alone. 
To this army must be added the 


thousands of insurance representatives 
of the country, and, while talking in 
millions, there are the _ policyholders 
in these companies. In other words, 
along this line of argument every voter 
in the United States is vitally inter- 
ested in insurance because every man 
in the country carries insurance. There- 
fore, the Insurance Federation, formed 


for the protection of insurance, legi- 
timately has the interest in its well- 
being of every voter in the country. 


Mr. McKee is already using the argu- 
ment that the 16,000,000 insured in fra- 
ternals and farm mutuals are endosing 
the Federation. Therefore, there is 
nothing logically to stop him from say- 
ing that the Federation represents all 
o* the holders of insurance policies; in 
other words, everybody in the United 
States 

consider: 
will be (if 


Here then is a point to 
The insurance federations 
they continue to grow) of enormous 
power in shaping public opinion. They 
will and are speaking in the name of 


the tremendous’ insurance interest! 
Who then is to exert this remarkable 
power? Shall it be done by a small 


group of men in control of the federa- 


tions? Shall it be done with only one 
branch of insurance really actively in- 
terested? Is the conferring of such 
power wise? May it not in the end 
prove a boomerang? 

These facts are sufficiently signifi- 


John T. Stone’s View of Resident Agents’ Laws 


(Continued from page 1.) 


resident agent law. It appears to me 
that the law should satisfy four require- 
ments: It should be uniform in all 
States; it should recognize the right of 
the assured to place the insurance on 
his own property or business where 
and as he pleases; and it should pro- 
tect equitably both the resident agent 
and the non-resident agent or broker. 
Hard to Comply With Laws 

“At present, no two resident agent 
laws are identical. What is permissi- 
ble or requisite in one State is a mis- 
demeanor in another. It frequently 
happens that an owner desires one cas- 
ualty policy covering a number of 
plants or properties located each in a 
different State. It is very difficult and 
sometimes quite impracticable to issue 
one policy so as to comply with the 
variety of resident agent laws in those 
States. As the purpose sought to be 
accomplished in enacting the laws is, 
presumably, the same, it would seem 
reasonable to expect them to be identi- 
cal in their requirements, thus sim- 
plifying and encouraging compliance 
every where, 

“The interchange of business 
throughout this nation, whether it be 
the investment of capital, the control 
and management of industries, the em- 
ployment of skilled and_ unskilled 
labor, the receipt of dividends or prof- 
its, the payment of wages, of taxes, and 
of losses, and the placing of insurance, 
is going on all the time, crossing and 
recrossing State lines with utter disre- 
gard of their existence, except as ham- 
pered in the matter of insurance by 
resident agent laws. Every possible in- 
ducement is offered to encourage this 
freedom of trade and contract, except 
as to insurance. It is unthinkable that 


any law could be enacted to obstruct 
it. except as to insurance. No one 
would have the temerity to propose 


such an obstructive measure, except as 
to insurance. The same perfect free- 
dom of trade or of contract which is 
practiced in every other sort of trans- 
action is equally the right of the owner 
as to the placing of his insurance; and 
any statute restricting it is not just, 
nor wise, nor expedient, but, on the 
contrary, is squarely a transgression of 
the rights of the owner and of a funda- 
mental economic law as well. 


Broker Entitled to Reasonable Com- 
pensation 

“When the owner employs an agent 
or a broker to place his insurance, that 
agent or broker is entitled to reason- 
able compensation for his services. The 
universal custom is that such compen- 
sation is paid by the company with 
which the insurance is placed, out of 
the premium paid to it by the owner. 
Ir the owner, exercising his natural 
right, selects as such agent or broker 
some one who is not a resident of the 
State in which the risk is located, is 
not the service rendered just the same 


cant to prove that brainy insurance 
men should look into the Federation 
movement at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and lend it their counsel; while 
those at the head of the Federation 
should not forget that the best co-oper- 
ation in the business is that between 
company and agent. 

As at present outlined the plan of 
the Federation may prove of greatest 
good to insurance if the Federation 
activities are wisely and conservatively 
directed. 

What will happen if they are not? 


and should not the compensation be 
paid? What would be thought of a 
company which, of its own motion, 
would refuse to pay where no resident 
agent law intervenes? Indeed what 
happens to a company which refuses 
to pay because of a resident agent 
law? Every insurance man knows 
quite well. 
The Agent’s Protection 

“But there is no reason or rightful- 
ness in the underlying purpose of such 
laws, which is the protection of the 
agent who resides and does business in 
the State where the risk is located? 
Most certainly there ts. The company 
whose agent he is looks to him to de- 
velop the largest possible business in 
his field, and his tenure of the agency 
depends largely upon his productive- 
ness. He must solicit every risk, 
spending his time, energy, brains and 
money in the effort to secure it. It is 
not right that such expenditure should 
go entirely unrewarded when his com- 
pany has obtained the business through 
a non-resident agent or broker. In such 
a case some fair division of the com- 
mission between the two agents 
should be provided for, the company re- 
cognizing the services both of him who 
strove loyally, but unsuccessfully, and 
of him who, being successful, gave it 
the business. 


“A resident agent law which would 
recognize such a division of commis- 
sions, uniform in every State, would 


be an excellent thing. It would solve 
many problems, prevent many quarrels, 
promote mutual consideration among 
agents, relieve the home offices of 
many embarrassments, and secure to 
every one his fair reward.” 


ALL HIS TIME TO INSURANCE 


Career of Oliver Metzerott, of Metz- 
erott, Marshall & Livingston, 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 25.—Oliver 
Metzerott announces that henceforth 
he will give his entire time to the firm 
oi Metzerott, Marshall & Livingston, of 
which he has been a member for the 
past year. This firm does a general 
insurance business, writing life, fire, 
liability, accident and automobile in- 
surance. 

Mr. Metzerott is about forty-two 
years of age, a graduate of Princeton 
University and also of the National 
Law University of this city. He is iden- 
tified with numerous clubs and associa- 
tions of this city. Until November 1 
he was treasurer of the Columbia 
Theater Company, he and his brothers 
being sole owners of the theater. 

Mr. Metzerott has been associated 
with Metzerott, Marshall & Livingston 
for one year, but in an inactice way. 
He is well known in Maryland politics. 

He has served several terms in the 
State Legislature, being elected on the 
Republican ticket. 





INJUNCTION CONTINUED 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The _ in- 
junction against Ed. Dunne secured by 
Charles M. McGuire and the Syracuse 
Fire Office has been sustained on an 
appeal. 





The United Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, has announced 
the promotion of R. H. Burns, super- 
‘visor of agents, for the State of North 
Carolina, to the position of general su- 
perintendents of agents for his Com- 
pany. 
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CASUALTY SOCIETY CONVENES 


HOLDS SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Statisticians Elect New Members and 
Make Twenty-six Additions to 
Membership 





The Casualty Actuarial and Statisti- 
cal Society of America closed a two 
days’ session last Saturday at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. This was the 
fourth meeting of the Society and the 
second annual meeting. Forty-one 
members were present. 


New Officers Elected 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were I. M. Rubinow, president. 
chief statistician of the Ocean Accident: 
B. D. Flynn, vice-president, assistant 
secretary of the Travelers; Albert H. 
Mowbray, vice-president, actuary of the 
Massachusetts Employes’ Association; 
C. E. Scattergood, secretary-treasurer, 
assistant secretary of the Fidelity & 
Casualty; Richard Fondeller, editor and 
librarian, of the New York State In- 
surance Fund. H. D. Ryan, associate 
actuary of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, and J. H. Woodward, actuary 
of the State Insurance Fund, were 
elected as members of the council. 

The following were elected as ‘“Fel- 
lows” of the Society: D. R. Dickey, T. 
B. Graham, L. W. Hatch, Charles H. 
Holland, L. D. Hodgkins, Herbert Hess, 
W. H. Brown, J. S. Rowe, George Gra- 
ham, V. M. Kirme, H. D. Brown, H. M. 
Wilson, and W. R. Strong. Those be- 
coming associate members of the So- 
ciety through having passed the exam- 
inations prescribed by it were: Louis 
Buffler, Jr., Fritz Muller, S. Leon Levy, 
C. E. Woodman, V. G. McGuire, H. O. 
Van Tuyle, Marcey Fader, D. M. Wood, 
Howard Tilson, U. H. Brockway, W. R. 
Williamson, D. A. Baxter, and Ralph 


Brann. 
Publish Proceedings 
It was announced at the business 
meeting on Friday morning that Vol- 


ume I of the proceedings of the Society 
had been published and contained three 
different numbers. It was also an- 
nounced that number 1 of the second 
volume, containing the proceedings of 
that meeting, would be published and 
distributed as soon as possible. The 
date and arrangements for the next 
meeting were left in the hands of the 
council with the understanding that it 
be some time in January. 

Buckner Speed, of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, read a paper on “A New 
Graphic Method of Using the Normal 
Probability Curve.” Herbert M. Wil- 
son, director of the department of safe 
ty and inspection of the Associated 
Companies, read a paper on “The In- 
spection and Schedule Rating of Coal 
Mines.” 

Accident and Health Statistics 

Walter I. King read a paper on “Ac 
cident and Health Insurance From an 
Actuarial Point of View.” Mr. King 
quoted from the experiences of the com- 
panies operating in Connecticut for the 


past five years and showed thereby 
that it is possible to construct tables 


by which the legitimate losses occur- 
ring in accident and health insurance 
can be measured in advance. “Then,” 
said Mr. King, “the business will cease 
to cover the super-standard with spe 
cial benefits, and begin to furnish ade- 
quate compensation for actual financiay 
loss sustained through accident or dis- 
ease.” 

Charles S. Forbes, statistician of the 
Casualty Company of America, took up 
the question of “Schedule Rating by For- 
mula” and reported the findings of the 
inspection departments of several com- 
panies on the practicability of using 
this method. He also described the 
methods used by fire insurance statisti- 
cians in treating similar problems. He 
suggested an investigation by the So- 


ciety to determine the worth of the for- 
mula method as a practical plan for 
rating. 

Rating Permanent Disability 

G. F. Michelbach discussed “Rating 
Permanent Disabilities in Combina- 
tion,” showing the good and bad points 
in the different paths by which the in- 
dustrial commissions of several States 
have arrived at their rates. 

“Burglary Insurance Statistics’ were 
described in the paper read by Fred S. 
Garrison. It gave at some length the 
history of burglary insurance organi- 
zations and of the business generally 
and outlined the improvements in rat- 
ings, policy provisions, classifications, 
etc., that have been accomplished and 
ought to be accomplished. 

The paper by Arne Fischer dealt 
with “The Application of Recent Mathe- 
matical Statistical Methods to Coal 
Mine Accidents With Special Refer- 
ence to Catastrophes in Coal Mines in 
the United States.” The paper quoted 
figures recommending the adoption of 
recently compiled formulae in arriving 
at rates on coal mining risks. 

E. E. Cammack proposed “A System 
of Analyzing the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Business by Means of Perforated 
Cards,” describing in detail the char- 
acter of the proposed cards and the 
results they would accomplish in com- 
piling statistics. 

Determining Pure Premiums 

“The Determination of Pure Premi- 
ums for Minor Classifications on Which 
the Experience Data is Insufficient for 
Direct Estimate” was the subject of the 
paper read by A. H. Mowbray, in which 
he described the faults of methods used 
heretofore and showed how personal 
judgment must be used to supplement 
statistical data in the selection and 
rating of risks. The paper also showed 
why engineering judgment is_ prefer- 
able to personal judgment and proposed 
a plan tending to form a better basis 
to be used in classifying, rating and se 
lecting risks. 

Industries Classified 

Assisted by President Rubinow, 8S. B 
Black, of the American Mutual, and W 
H. Burlap and M. E. Snyder of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin, F 
H. Downey prepared and read a paper 
on “The Classification of Industries for 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance.” 
Portions of this paper were as here 
given in part: 

“The existing ‘casualtv’ insurance 
classification of industries is a relic of 
employers’ liability. It grew out of the 
exigencies of competitive underwriting 
and its growth has been conditioned 
at every stage by the convenience of 
insurance solicitors. By reason of this 
genesis it is not adapted to the broader 
needs of compensation insurance: it is 
a thing of shreds and patches; it was 
never conceived as a whole nor based 


upon any reasoned principle of tax 
onomy. 
“So far as any consistent principle 


can be traced in the present manuals, 
it is that the entrepreneurial establish 
ment shall be treated as a unit. Cer 
tain occupations, as office work and 
teaming, are segregated; but all other 
employments in the same plant are 
lumped together. Operations so diverse 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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STEAL EIGHT CARS A DAY HERE 


FRICTION IN THIEF CATCHING 
Farrell Gates Doing Good Work in 
District Attorney’s Office as 
Prosecutor 
In Greater New York City alone an 
average of eight cars have been re 


ported missing every day of the pres 
ent year. 

The automobile thief is among the 
most modern of his species and, in the 


opinion of such a competent authority 
as Deputy District Attorney Farrell 
Gates of New York, is among the most 


ingenious. Mr. Gates prosecutes 
thieves of this character and helps in 
the tracing of stolen cars and the ar 
rest of the thieves The insurance 
companies say that Mr. Gates is doing 
fine work 
Special Police Bureau 

The New York City police depart 
ment maintains a special bureau for 
the investigation of thefts of automo 
biles, horses and wagons, bicycles and 
all means of locomotion Despite this 


fact the arrests made are not many, be 
cause the department has a tendency 
to arrest an individual in a single case 


and attempt to place on shoulders 
the burden of all the thefts during an 
indefinite period. 

The insurance companies _ protect 
themselves from paying fraudulent 


¢ 


aid of ex 
ctives or bi 


claims by resorting to the 
perienced private det 
maintaining en aggressive force of com 
petent investigators. They work inde 
pendently of the police. There is some 
fiiction with the police 

Mr. Gates that ie has not 
known of any friction of charac 
ter, but the police admit that they t 


says 
this 


ject to the meddling of outsiders,” and 
the private detectives accuse the de- 
partment of inactivity. 
Cunning of Thieves 

The cunning displayed by the auto 
mobile thief in covering his tracks is 
almost uncanny and the police admit 
that a new method of dodging justice 
is evolved every day or so. The most 
primitive method of escaping detection 
was to paint the body of the car a dif 
ferent color and make a few minor 
physical changes The up-to-the-n 
ute auto crook steals six or seven d 
ferent cars. takes them to pieces and 
re-assembles them so that they def 
detection. The man who is competent 
to run a car well enough to get away 





Assets 
Liabilities 

Capital eee aa 
Surplus over all liabilities 
Losses paid to June 30, 1915 


Health and 
Insurance; Liability 
erty Damage), Automobile (Personal 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, 
surance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


This Company issues contracts as follows 
isability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny 
Insurance—Employers, Public, 
njury, Property 
Elevator, Workmen’ 


$11,764,957.75 
8,129,567.28 
1,000,000.00 
2,635,390.47 
50,512,471.85 


Fide ; Surety Bonds; Ac 
ft Ins nee Plate 
%ersonal Injury and 





and Collision), Physicians, 
, Steam-Boiler In 





nsation 








th it 
chanic 


KnHOW 


isually 

and the 
are 
who, in 
are 


something otf a 
things he 
known to 
most the 
expert mechanicians. 

One of the old methods of stealing a 
car which is still resorted to by ama- 
or ship it to a distant 


me- 
not 
confederates 
claim, 


does 
his 


cases, police 


teurs is to drive 





city. The thief, who resorts to this 
means, is usually caught red-handed 
because of the _ splendid inter-city 
police system that is maintained. 


Among the most important factors in 


tracing stolen machines is the honest 
dealer. Of course the garage keeper is 
often a valuable  heip Sometimes 
stolen cars have been recovered 
through the aid of the license authori 
ties of the various States 

A short time ago The Eastern Under 
writer told the story of a New Yorker 
who “stole” his own machine from 


New Jersey and left it there until his 


claim was adjusted Similar incidents 
ire familiar to insurance adjusters 
erv where 


FIVE A POLICY 
Features of New Contract of Aetna— 
Another Contest Also Announced 
By Company 








The Aetna announced an important 
policy this week which will be known 
as the A. A. A. A. A This will stand 
for Aetna Acme Accumulated <Acci 
dent Assurance A drive will be made 
on this five A policy 

For $25 week there s $10.000 in 
surance paying $25 a week in case of 
accident For $50, there is double bene 
fits There is a total disability of 200 
weeks There is also announced that 
he Aetna will inaugurate new con 
test in which the prize winners will get 
medals on which are portraved Pres 
lent Morgan G. Bulkeley 


IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland announces the appointment of 
John M. Thomas Co. as general agent 
for all its surety and casualty lines for 


Northern Texas with headquarters at 


Dallas. The Thomas Agency is one of 
the largest and best known offices in 
the State of Texas and enjoys a repu 
tation of th highest nature The 
agency has a splendid sub-agency plant 
now reporting to it 
E. G. Armstrong, former State man 
iger of the Fidelity and Deposit Co., 
vill be continued permanently at Dal 
supervisor to afford quick 
nt underwriting service for 





; agents of the company 
The appointment of John M. Thomas 
& Company together with that of She! 
ton & Ames at Houston gives the F. & 
L., two of the largest and most aggres 
offices in 


insurance State 


AETNA ADVERTISING 


Cine ol t 


the tr p ot 


most esting results 
Aetna men t Pacific 


tremendous advertising 


o the 


Coast is 


the Company has received from news- 
papers in small towns, the papers in 
terviewing the agents on th eturn 
from the Coast, relative to impressions 


oi the Fair, et 
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WHAT CASUALTY 
ACTUARY SHOULD KNOW 





EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR A 
SOCIETY ASSOCIATE 
Analyzing Industrial Accident and 
Sickness Experience—Handling of 
Trial Balances 


The Casualty Actuarial and Statisti- 
cal Society of America is gradually stif- 
fening the examinations for associate. 
Part One Examination paper follows: 

1. Having given the following table 
of sickness experience, discuss the es- 
sential differences in the sickness rate 
of the two sexes by age: 

Sickness Experience of a European 

Local Sick Benefit Society by Prin- 

cipal Age Periods 1909 and 1912 


Cases of Sickn@ss per 100 
Age Period 1909 
Males Females Males 
35.69 
29.7 
29.88 
49.77 





over 


2. For purposes of analyzing indus- 
trial accident statistics what would you 
consider a satisfactory statemert of: 

(a) Cause of injury. 

(b) Nature of injury. 

(c) Occupation of person 

Illustrate your discussion 
ples. 

3. Illustrate 
ing table: 
Percentage of Various Kinds of Bene- 

fits Paid, Sickness Insurance Soci- 


injured? 
by exam- 
follow- 


graphically the 





eties, German Empire, 1907 
Physi- Medi- S’ck Hosp. Oth’: 

Soc ins cines Ben’t Cost Ben’t Tot 
Local 21.69 14.63 44 14.10 . 
Factory 24.29 + 10.38 
Guild 21.22 2 41.7 21.76 3 
Mutual Seen dtl 197 s5a8. Bab 3-34 
All s 14.66 44.3 13.21 4.69 


4. (a) What are the principal classi- 
fications used in fidelity and surety un- 
underwriting? 

(b) State the principal points to be 
considered in determining the loss re- 
serve on fidelity and surety claims. 

5. (a) Name the general classifica- 
tions commonly used in underwriting 
personal accident insurance and give 
three occupations falling within each. 

(b) How is a change of occupation 
occuring during the policy term ordi- 
narily treated in practice? 

(c) What treatment is usually ac- 

corded to cases where the insured is 
injured while performing the duties of 
an occupation other than that describ- 
in the application? 
(d) What is the consensus of expert 
opinion as to the relative desirability 
of high haazrds underwritten at high 
rates as contrasted with the better 
grade of risks at lower rates? Give 
reasons. 

6. (a) What are principal 
of liability policies? Indicate 


ed 


forms 
briefly 


the 


the coverage under each form. 
(b) A manual of liability insurance 
rates states that the premium for a 


policy having limits of $5,000/$25,000 as 
compared with that for a policy having 
limits of $5,000/$10,000 is 135 per cent.; 
for $10,000 $25,000, 150 per cent. As- 
suming that the over-limits on both 
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policies are increased to $50,000, the 
table states their cost to be 160 per 
cent. and 175 per cent., respectively, 
as compared with the $5,000/$10,000 
rate. Discuss the applicability of the 
table where a _ re-insurance company 
carries an over-limit of $25,000 in each 
case. 

7. (a) It is proposed to issue a form 


Cases of Sickness per 100 Members 


Members 
1912 1909 1912 
Femates Males Females Males Females 
1350.29 1170.37 1512.09 
802.89 663.04 768.62 
1307.20 839.99 1461.99 
1890.11 1067.31 1897.02 
2259.88 1235.23 2477.32 
2508.46 1613.34 2560.44 
3169.35 1950.80 2896.69 
3541.85 2780.24 3644.28 
4455-33 3261.87 4377-44 
5190.00 5631.10 6214.96 
12647.22 16395.99 19724.26 


of health policy which will be non-can- 
celable. What scale of benefits and 
basis of premium rates would you re- 


ecmmend? What premium reserve 
would be necessary with respect to 
such policies? 

(b) A majority of health policies 


formerly contained a house-confinement 
clause. It is proposed to remove this 
clause in consideration of an addition- 


al premium. Discuss the moral haz- 
ard involved. 
8. (a) Discuss the practical aspects 


of schedule rating as applied to work- 
men’s compensation risks. 

(b) Discuss the probable effect on 
workmen’s compensation experience of 
the great increase in the manufacture 
of war munitions in the United States. 
What points should be considered in 
estimating the catastrophe hazard in 
the war munitions industries? 

(c) Give a brief history of workmen’s 
compensation premium rates in the 
United States. 

Part 2 follows: 

The condensed trial balance of a cas- 
ualty insurance company December 31, 
1914, was as follows: 


Dr. Cr. 
ee a re $925,000 ~—s—«ia. a sss 
Investigation and 

adjustment.... 200,000 = ...... 
Commissions and 

brokerage ...... x, parce 
Other expenses... 350,000 ...... 
Sea 40,000 = ...... 
Dividends ........ of 
Investment profit 

OMG TRGB 6.00. 15,000 5,000 
Premiums written ...... ? 
ee ee 105,000 
Mortgage loans... 525,000 =—siw. a. a ee 


” 


Bonds and stocks. 


350,000 


Een sstdvecctecse “See -~esseet 
Premiums  out- 

StONGINE .....0. 0 650,000 = ...... 
Consolidated _ bal- 


2,870,000 


$5,780,000 $5,780,000 


ance account.. 





Other lines written: 
erty Damage, Collision, 
Compensation, General Liability, 


employer’s 





Prudential Sasualty Sa. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Accrued interest was $30,000; the 
market value of bonds and stocks was 
$1,900,000, being $100,000 less than the 
book value; premiums over 90 days 
due $40,000; premium reserve $1,200,- 
000; loss reserve $675,000; outstanding 
bills and accounts $7,500; accrued 
taxes $45,000; capital stock $1,000,000. 
Supply the missing items in the trial 
balance and construct from the above 
data a statement of income and dis- 
bursements for the year 1914 and a bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31, 1914. 

10. (a) State what is meant by a 
financial statement upon a “revenue” 
basis as distinguished from a “cash” 
basis, indicating the advantages and 
disadvantages in practice of each of 
these forms. 

(b) Discuss the theory of the under- 
writing and investment exhibit and 
show how the items in this exhibit 
are compiled from the items in the 
company’s statement. 

(c) Show how the earning power of 
capital invested in a stock insurance 
company should be calculated. 

11. Explain the statutory  require- 
ments as to the loss reserve on liabil- 
ity and compensation business as set 
forth in Section 86 of the New York 
Insurance Law. What is your opinion 
of the reserves produced by the appli- 
cation of this section as respects (a) 
liability business, (b) workmen’s com- 
pensation business? 

12. (a) What are the requirements 
in New York State for the formation 
of a mutual company to transact the 
business of workmen’s compensation 
insurance? 

(b) Describe the method by which 
the reserves of such a cOmpany are re- 
quired to be computed. 

13. (a) Indicate the 
of workmen’s compensation 
available to an employer 
laws of 

(i) California; (ii) 
New York; (iv) Ohio; (v) Wisconsin. 

(b) Which form of insurance would 
you consider most advantageous to a 
New York employer with large resour- 
ces and upward of 10,000 employes? 
Give reasons. 

14. (a) Name three States whose 
statutes require standard provisions 
for personal accident policies. 

(b) Give in substance three 
standard provisions and explain 
purpose. 

(c) Sketch the conditions which led 
to the enactment of this legislation. 

15. (a) What forms of insurance are 
included in the definition of accident 
insurance as set forth in the Canadian 
Insurance Act? 

(b) What is the requirement of the 
Canadian Insurance Act with respect 
tc deposits to be made by foreign com- 
panies as a condition to the transac- 
tion of business in Canada? 

16. (a) What control, if any, does the 


different forms 
insurance 
under the 


Michigan; (iii) 


such 
their 


ISSUES MONTHLY REVIEW 

The New York State Industrial Com- 
mission has inaugurated the publica- 
tion of a monthly report of the work 
of the department, which includes the 
awards and rulings of the Compensa- 
tion Commission. The first issue of 
the “Bulletin” was distributed last 
week. Copies may be procured on re- 
quest by any persons interested in the 
subject. Willard A. Marakle, former 
political writer for the Rochester 
Democrat, is the editor. 





Actuarial Meeting 
(Continued from page 17.) 

as wire drawing and piano finishing, 
beer brewing and cooperage manufac- 
ture, underground mining and brick 
making, are covered at one rate. Flat 
rates undeniably are preferred by em- 
ployers and they ere a great conveni- 
ence to agents and auditors. The point 
of present interest, however, is that 
flat rates, under the pressure of com- 
petition, have produced an enormous 
multiplicity of classifications. Logic- 
ally, indeed, the principle should work 
out to a separate risk class for every 
distinguishable business, trade or call- 
ing, and for every marketable commod- 
ity that is or may be produced as a 
separate enterprise. Competing insur- 
ers seize upon any realor supposed dif- 
ference between related lines of work 
or production and make it the basis of 
a new Classification at a slightly lower 
rate. Even apart from rate reductions, 
specific classifications are a selling ad- 
vantage. An employer, it has been 
found, would rather pay $1.79 as a man- 
ufacturer of acetyiene gas machines 
than be placed under the more general 
designation of machine shop and foun- 
dry at the same rate.” 

J. Mayhew Wainwright has been 
made permanent chairman of the State 
Industrial Council. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, of The Eastern Underwriter, 
published weekly at 105 William Street, N. Y 

Editor Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. 


Managing Editor Clarence Axman, 265 Cen 
tral Park West, New York City. 

Business Manager William L. Hadley, Plain 
tield, N. J: 

Publisher The Eastern Underwriter Co., 105 
William Street, New York City 

Owners: (If a corporation, give its name 
ind the names and addresses of stockholders 


holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock. If not a corporation give names and 
addresses of individual owners.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Co., 105 William 
Street, New York 

Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park West; 
Benjamin F. Hadley, Plainfield, N. J. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other 


security holders, holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: 

None. 

(Signed) CLARENCE AXMAN, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1915. 
W Chapman, Notary Public, Westchester 
County. 

My commission March 30, 


expires 1917. 


State exercise over the rates of casu- 
aJty insurance companies in 

(i) New York; (ii) Massachusetts; 
(iii) New Jersey? 

To what lines of insurance does this 
apply? 

(b) Discriminate between the vari- 
ous forms which State control of insur- 
ance rates may assume and briefly in- 
dicate the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in each case. 
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New England Equitable Jnusurauce Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1901 
PAID UP CAPITAL $1,000,000 


CORWIN McDOWELL, President 
B. J. TAUSSIG, Chairman of the Board 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
Efficient Service to Policy Holders, Agents and Brokers 





PLATE GLASS AND BURGLARY 
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Samuel W. Eva, a district 


Business manager for the Mass. 
Holding Bonding and _ Insurance 
Methods Co. in Northern Michigan, 


cites business holding 
methods that he has found helpful in 
the Co-ordinator: 

“From my own experience I am sat- 
isfied that as a rule an agent has not 
finished selling his policy at the time 
he secures the application, even though 
he may have fully explained each and 
every paragraph. In the monthly pre 
mium business where the policies ex- 
pire every month, it is absolutely nec- 
essary for the agent to continue to ren- 
der his policyholders the best of ser- 
vice if he is to hold their business,” he 
Says. 

“Personal service is a great thing in 
holding one’s business in force. Give 
the collector his list of collections, and 
those policyholders from whom he fails 


to collect may be considered as good 
timber for you to work on, for the 


lapses each month must be held to the 
minimum if we are to show a collection 
increase. I make it a point to solicit 
all lapsed policyholders as though they 
were prospects for new business, and 
I find that by doing this systematically 
I am able to procure a very large num- 
ber of reinstatements and at the same 
time pick up a good volume of new 
business. 

“The proper 
another great 
business in force 


handling of claims is 
factor in holding the 
and also in procur- 
ing new business. My plan is to see to 
it that every honest claim is paid in 
full and every dishonest one promptly 
rejected. 


“Personally, | am a great believer 
in the idea that an agent should sell 
the best policies his company issues, 


even though the premiums therefor are 
considerably higher than for less lib- 
eral policies. The man who buys a 
cheap suit of clothes is dissatisfied 
when it finally discolors and loses its 


shape—even though he got’ exactly 
what he bought. It is much the same 
way with insurance. The policyholder 
who buys a cheap policy containing 


numerous exception clauses, ete., is 
bound to be dissatisfied when his claim 
is rejected because it falls within the 
provisions of some exception clause— 
and your explanation to him about the 
small premium on the policy does not 
comfort him.” 

* * . 

The 
dent 
pany 
ports 
the 


Standard Acci- 
Insurance Com- 
of Detroit, re- 
from its records 
following unusual 
after 
young 


Claim Items 
of Unusual 
Interest 
claims: “A few days we wrote 
the 
was bitten by a vicious fish, which ap- 
the Bulletin a 


we received a 


story about the man who 


peared in couple of 
notice from 
fish 


months ago, 


policyholder, who is a 


One of his fish which had, sup- 


a Detroit 
dealer. 
posedly, reached the customary coma- 
tose condition of fish at the fish market 


stage, came to life long enough to bite 
the claimant’s thumb One of the 
clerks, it is said, had to come to his 


employer's assistance and pry the bel- 
ligerent’s fish’s jaws apart before Mr. 
Fish Dealer could be released. 

“He immediately left for the doctor's 
office and din’t show up at the store 
again for a week. We have not yet 
been able to decide to our own satis- 
faction whether he was actually un- 
able to work or whether he was 
ashamed to face his employes after the 
inglorious encounter with one of his 
own fish. Possibly it took a week for 
him to nerve himself up to the point of 
braving the hitherto unsuspected dan- 
gers of his business. At any rate, our 
genial and veracious local manager, 


Special Talks With Local Agents 





Mr. J. F. Latham, reports this one and 
vouches for it. 

“We have realized in the past few 
months that the Feminist movement is 
making rapid strides to the front, and 
we have always understood that marks- 
manship reaches its highest degree of 
efficiency in the Southwest. Both of 
these facts were forcibly impressed 
upon us through a claim presented by 
an Oklahoma man, whose irate wife 
called at his place of business and took 
a couple of shots at him across the 
room, one bullet taking effect in each 
arm, with no damage reported in any 
other quarter. It seems apparent that 
she only intended to ‘wing him’ by way 
of a gentle reminder and that no seri- 
ous harm was intended. 

“A claim presented by a coal miner 
suggests a good argument for the man 
who tells you that he doesn’t need in- 


surance because his work isn’t dan- 
gerous. The miner’s employment is, 
of course, one of consderable hazard, 
but this particular man has been going 
to the mines daily for years and had, 
fortunately, never been injured while 
at work. Finally, he was sitting in his 
favorite rocking chair on the front 
porch one evening after supper and 


rocked off the edge—result, he was dis- 
abled for more than a year by a very 
complicated fracture. Moral: You can 
never tell where the lightning is going 
t» strike, nor when. And no one real- 
izes the truth of this any more than 
those who have handled disability 
claims. 

“In the course of a year we receive 
approximately fifteen thousand separ- 
ate personal health and accident claims 
alone. Occasionally it is necessary to 
remind an agent, and frequently a pol- 
icyholder, that the company discharges 
its obligation in full in living up to the 


terms of the contracts issued (con- 
tracts representing honest value for 
the premium charged)and that these 
contracts must be considered as pure- 
l* business transactions.” 
. - 
Commenting upon the 
Policies value of the estates, a 
Do Not prominent judge said re- 
Shrink cently, according to the 
organ of the American 


Sankers Insurance Company: 


“An insurance policy is the best form 


i which money can be invested for our 


friends who are left behind at death, 
and, generally speaking, about the 
safest that can be made Of all the 
assets of estates which come _ before 


me in the courts, the insurance policy 


is the only one that does not shrink. 
You all know how real estate and per 
senal property, stocks and bonds and 
mortgages, shrink in value; how the 
financial depression has reduced the 
value of these investments as much as 
50 per cent.; but, so far as I know, 
there has never been a case since | 
have been connected with the courts 
where an insurance policy which was 

part of the assets of an estate has 
paid less than one hundred cents on 
the dollar, and this tells us that it is 
the safest and best provision or invest- 
ment that can be made for the family. 


sorrowing 
fresh 


lt brings consolation to the 
family and enables them to 
hope. 


take 


“These things convince me that the 
insurance policy is a fixture in the in- 
stitutions of this country It has come 
to stay, and it will increase in its 
power for good with the years, and it is 
to the credit the wisdom the 
country that is so.” 


of of 


this 


M. B. & |. APPOINTMENTS 


John Gibbon, of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Co., has been 


placed in charge of the Northern New 
Jersey territory, with headquarters in 
Newark. 





W. E. SMALL .- 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES. Agency Manager, Home Office. 


- President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 
1874 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


OF 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
5S JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 


1869 New England 


ENGLAND 








HOOVER & DIGGS ENTERTAIN 

Two Hundred Automobile Accessory 

Men Guests at Pittsburgh Agen- 
cy’s Annual Smoker 


Two hundred automobile accessory 
men, attendants at the Pittsburgh Au 
tumobile Show, were guests last Friday 
evening of the Hoover & Diggs 
Pittsburgh agency, at its annual 
smoker. 


Lo 


Musical numbers were supplied by 
Tom Francis, Jean  Lochlin Harry 
Murdock, Jack McCann and L. G 
Lochie 
The’ refreshment committee was 
made up of Al Buhl, J. C. MeCarthy 
M. T. Montgomery, W. A. McG 





Cook, Frank M,. Hoover, W. S$ 
Dudley S. Simms, Curtis M. 
and F, A. Hewitt. 


John L. 
Diggs, 


Yohe 


WRITES EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
Hartford, Oct. Nine 
of which five are located in Hartford, 
are now writing explosion insurance 
The five Hartford fire insurance compa- 
nies which are doing so are the Aetna, 


companies 


On 
ov. 


Hartford Fire, Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, National and Automobile. The 


other companies are the Home of New 
York, Globe & Rutgers, North River 
and Phoenix of England 


The Kmployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Liinitea 


The original and leading Liabil'ty 
Insurance Company in the World 
STABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage 


Employers’ Liability Buiiding, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





REAPPOINTS BOARD 
Trenton Governor 
to-day re-appointed the six men 
the Employers’ Liability Cor 
They are J I l 
William B. Dickson, Montclair; 


Botterill, East Orange 


Oct 





of 
ssion 
Newark; 

Samuel 
Edward K. 


Mills, Morristown; John T. Cosgrove, 
Flizabeth, and Senator Walter E. Edge, 
Atlantic City 

The Fidelity Security Corporation 
has been granted a charter in Los An- 
geles, California Its capital stock is 


$100,000 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brckers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
19 Cedar St. 1015 California St. 314 Superior St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
VEK DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 


EW YORE DEN 
17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


Ford Bldg. 
DETROI MONTREAL 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 








A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 














Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 


Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 




















a. VOLE ; 
Liability LL Accident 
Burglary 7 Disability 





Surety Bonds Plate Glass 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of Ainerica 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








A District Agency Open in one of the Most Prosperous Sections 


of the United States. 
class Men Only. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Will Consider Applications From First- 








| 














PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GLO, C,. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
Northwestern during 1914. 

NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

vilortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. Expense 10.53%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 








Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company ‘‘Large Dividends ’’ 
P Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Lew Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 











Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 





SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 


1098 Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA, 























